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ou. who have so many things to think 
about—have you thought about the 
possibilities of Evaporated Milk? 
You know about it, of course, but have you thought about 
its economy in these trying times? It’s sold nearly everywhere 


now at 3 tall cans for 25¢ — practically the equivalent of three 


quarts of milk. Gratifyingly economical milk—81¢ a quart. 


nd then for use in place of cream—the cost 


LS _ is about one-fourth as much as cream 


ORA : e 
> —— : But rather more important than that is the better food it 


makes. Evaporated Milk contains just about the same per- 


centage of solids as ordinary cream—about 26 per cent. The 





solids here, however, are the solids of whole milk —more 
soundly nutritive—less fattening than the butterfat of cream. 
For putting in the diet the “more milk” that everybody 


needs, Evaporated Milk has great possibilities, used either 


as milk or as cream. 


ehave alittle book which has been prepared 


by trained experts in home economies 


[ts title * Eating For Efficiency” well discloses the character 
of its contents. We'll send it to you free of charge. 


————— . 
rid for Babies . You may be interested in another book we have “A Safer 





A Safer Wo 





World For Babies.” This tells the story of how specialists 
have discovered that Evaporated Milk is very exceptionally 


good milk for babies who have to be artificially fed. 


Cheek on the coupen the book. or books. you'd like to have 


: , a C0 “Eating for Efficiency” 
“ase se e your free books: are , one 
EUenne GOES me S oe C] “A Safer World for Babies” 
RAID center sete cuenendantmescanpensensee ‘ 
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Tue DEPARTMENT Of Teachers and Supervisors of Home Economics 
of the National Education Association is holding its first national meeting this month in De 
troit, Michigan. Those who are able to attend will probably have an opportunity to see 
and hear much of the excellent home economics program that Detroit has developed in its 
public schools. But whether you are one of these fortunate ones or not, you can enjoy, to 
some extent, this same privilege by reading the articles in this issue that tell of the history, 
development, and scope of home economics in that enterprising and progressive city. 

Starting in 1899 with one teacher in one room, Detroit has today 184 teachers not in- 
cluding those in the Special Education department. There are foods and clothing labora- 
tories in fifty-seven elementary schools, eighteen intermediate schools, fourteen high schools, 
two vocational schools, in the City College, in the School for the Deaf, and in two schools 
for crippled children. Besides this there are a number of special and evening classes 
where home economics is taught. Miss Grace McAdam, who shares with Miss Julia Grant, 
the duties of Supervisor of Home Economics in Detroit, describes how all this has come 
about. In addition there are articles that tell of some of the special phases of the work. 
You will enjoy all this, and will also, we hope, find inspiration for developing your own 
work. 


Management Problems Tuat there is a need for a more effective emphasis on certain problems 


in home management classes is shown in the report of the study made by Ruth Lehman and 
Mary Wilson and described under the heading ‘Girls’ Management Problems.” Such 
simple household tasks as preparing vegetables, sweeping the floor, or washing dishes be 
come real management problems when viewed from the angles of efficiency and time saving. 


The report gives a number of interesting and suggestive illustrations. 


Class Organization Crassroom organization has been worked out in an efficient yet simple 


manner by Eunice Lamb of the Cleveland Intermediate School in her work with clothing 
classes. Organization is a necessity in large classes, but its value as a means of’ developing 
character and leadership is not always realized. Miss Lamb brings this out in an effective 
way and discusses very clearly the method of organization she has found so successful. 


Roman Cookery |x is always rather fascinating to visualize how people lived and dressed 


and ate in by-gone days. In “A Glimpse Into Old Roman Cookery” Isabella Wilson tells of 
ancient Roman cookery, the foods that were most in use, the social customs of the time in re 
gard to eating, the methods of cooking, etc. It opens the way into other studies and research 
for class problems and is an excellent means of correlation with history classes. Museums and 
libraries offer a great deal of material for interested seekers. The photographs that are 
used to illustrate Miss Wilson’s story are an example of this. 


Home Economics Plays Are home economics plays popular in your school, or have you or your 


students been successful in writing and producing them? We are looking for some good 
ones and are asking those who have written any to submit them to us. We will pay for 
ones that are accepted, and will publish them in Practica. Home Economics. What have 


you in the way of plays dealing with health, food, nutrition, table etiquette, clothing, etc: 
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NUMBER 2 


Home Economics 
In Detroit Public Schools 


OME economics in the Detroit 

public schools had its inception 

in an equipped room for cooking 
in the Tilden elementary school, No- 
vember, 1899. Miss Charlotte Keen was 
appointed first teacher of home econom- 
ics in Detroit; she is still one of our 
most progressive high school teachers. 


This new development was brought 
about largely by the attitude of an open- 
minded progressive superintendent, aid- 
ed by the interest and efforts of the club 
the city. with 
this was the establishment of manual 


women of Coincident 


training for boys. 


In January, 1900, Mr. John H. Try- 
bom was placed in charge of both the 
girls’ and boys’ work. In those early 
days, he was not only instructor and 
supervisor of the boys’ work but super- 
visor, as well, of the girls’ work, aided 
by the cooperation of his teachers. 

These two equipped rooms, cooking 
and manual training, with the teachers, 
formed the embryo of the present “Vo- 
cational Education Department” which 
has been developed into one of the large 
and important organizations in the school 
program. 


Mr. Trybom remains the esteemed and 
honored director of the department. 
Home economics, while a part of the 
vocational department and under the di- 
rection and guidance of the director, is 
immediately supervised by two women 
Supervisors, Julia P. Grant and Grace 
P. McAdam. 





By 
Grace P. McAdam 


Supervisor in Home Economics, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Present Organization 

Foods and clothing laboratories are 
equipped in 57 elementary schools, 18 
intermediate schools, 14 high schools, 2 
vocational schools, City College, School 
for the Deaf, 2 schools for cripples; 
also, in a number of schools for “Spe- 
cial B” classes and evening classes. 

There are 184 teachers, not including 
the teachers in the Special Education 
Department. 


Classification of Work 

The home economics courses may be 
divided into the following large groups, 
depending upon the aims of the training 
that is given: General courses are given 
in elementary, intermediate, and aca- 
demic high schools principally for the 
tertaining of homemakers. Technical 
courses are offered at the technical high 
school for prevocational training. Vo- 
cational courses are offered at the vo- 
cational schools for training in certain 
vocations. Cultural courses, or definite 
vocational preparation, are offered in the 
City College. A four-year curriculum 
in home economics leads to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Home Eco- 
nomics. 


Special Education 

Students belonging to Special A, Spe- 
cial Preparatory, Braille and Sight Sav- 
ing Classes, Open Air, Open Window, 
and Speech Improvement classes are 
given their instruction in home econom- 
ics with the regular pupils in the schools. 





The content of the courses in the School 
for the Cripples is the same as in the 
regular schools insofar as the children 
are able to participate in the activities 
“Special B” 
classes have been developed to fit the 


Courses of study for 
mentality and social needs of the pu- 
pils. Instruction is given in special class 
rooms. 

In the School for the Deaf the work 
is of a very practical nature, suited to 
the ability of the children. 


Evening Schools 


The evening schools are administered 


by a director of evening schools; the 


instructional supervision of home eco 
nomics has been assigned by him to thi 
supervisors of this department. Organ 
ized courses in foods, clothing, and home 
problems are offered, but the content is 
determined largely by the interests and 


wishes of the groups. 


Community Contacts 


Opportunity for the development of 


social attitudes is given through co- 
operation with the Junior Red Cross and 
the Needlework Guild of 


Cookies are made for prescribed insti- 


America. 


tutions, jam is made for the “Jam Cup- 
board,” thousands of articles are made 
for Christmas distribution for the Junior 
Red Cross: also, hundreds of dresses 
and bloomers are made each year for the 
Detroit Branch of the Needlework Guild 


of America. 





By 
Ereminah D. Jarrard 


Principal 


ODAY an eager young woman pre- 
pares salads in one of the largest 
cafeterias in the city of Detroit. 
Six weeks ago this young lady of sev- 
a student in the cafeteria 


enteen was 
department of the Girls’ Vocational 
School. After a year of careful train- 


ing she left the school for four weeks’ 


The Girls’ Vocational School 


day after school goes to a nearby home 
where she prepares the dinner and caters 
for the family. Catering offers many 
opportunities while the girls are in 
school. Jellies and jams are prepared 
for the Red Cross Jam Closet by the 
classes in commercial cooking. Pounds 
of fruit cake and needlework were sold 
at a Christmas sale and orders for 
household linens and garments were 
taken for future delivery. 

The Girls’ Vocational School affords 





Housewifery Problem, Girls’ Vocational School 


training experience in the trade in which 
she had prepared to be a worker. These 
four weeks were spent in this same cafc- 
teria under the supervision of the in- 
manager. When the training 
period was completed a permanent po- 
was given the girl. As 
watches the line of office workers pass 
by the salad counter, the consciousness 
of participation in the business of the 
city continues to be a cause for amaze- 


terested 


sition she 


ment and delight. 

In the industries of Detroit are nu- 
merous employees who have been 
trained for their special work in the 
Girls’ Vocational School. Trusted and 
dependable girls are employed in the 
offices of two large department stores, in 
the alteration rooms of three promi- 
nent shops, and as head workers in two 
private dressmaking — shops. Many 
young women have established shops in 
their own homes. One ambitious grad- 
uate solicits repair work and mending 
in the neighborhoods where residents 
A delightful 
nursery school has a young worker from 
the school as an assistant to the direc- 
tor, and a student from the tea room 


department at the East Side School each 


do not employ servants. 


an opportunity for special types of 
training to girls of the intermediate 


school rank. Students may enter at any 
time during the regular school year. It 
to the advantage of all if 


at the beginning of either 


is, however, 
entrance is 
semester. 
In 1928 the Girls’ Vocational School 
was organized in the old Farrand and 
Goldberg School buildings. Before that 
time the Farrand School at 106 John R 
Street had been the home of a trade and 


homemaking full time school. The trade 
dressmaking course, which was the 
nucleus of this school, had been a de- 
velopment of the dressmaking class that 
originated at the Cass High School in 
1914 and was later moved to the Bur- 
ton School. The transfer to the Far- 
rand School and later reorganization in- 
to the Girls’ Vocational School com- 
plete the cycle of development. 

The Girls’ Vocational School attempts 
to meet an urgent need which is the 
outgrowth of conditions of modern liv- 
ing. The school provides vocational 
training for girls who must seek gain- 
ful employment at a relatively early age, 
and also provides intensive training in 
the homemaking skills and arts. The 
development of special abilities, right 
attitudes, helpful habits, and worthy 
ideals relating to industry, commerce, 
business and the home is the ‘vital con- 
cern of the school. Habits that will 
make girls more employable and more 
contented and efficient home members 
are given emphasis. 

Girls age and 
older, who have completed the sixth 
grade, may enroll in the Girls’ Voca- 
tional School. When students leave the 
traditional school to enter the voca- 
tional school they take a definite step 
toward entering employment, either in 
the heme or industry. Every pro- 
vision is made to make this change 
successful. The girls are given the op- 
portunity to try the various courses of- 
fered by the school through a_ begin- 
ners’ class known as the pre-vocational 
course. Individual counselling is given 
at this time and later; group counselling 
is a part of each girl’s program. The 
qualifications and requirements of the 
various occupations for which training 

(Continued on page 56) 


fourteen years of 





Catering Club, Filling Orders, Girls’ Vocational School 
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N March, 


1928, a 


was opened in the Garfield School 


nursery school 
—a public school of Detroit lo- 
cated in a district of colored and 
foreign born people. The project was 
and is sponsored by the Board of Edu- 
cation and the Merrill Palmer School. 
The purpose of the nursery school is 
threefold: 
(1) To provide a suitable environment 
within a public school for physical wel- 
fare, growth, and development, mental 


. and social development, and educational 


opportunities for children of pre-school 
age—two to five years. 
(2) To maintain the nursery school 


as a laboratory for elementary school ° 


girls (eighth grade) studying “Child 
Care and Training.” Here they may ob- 
serve and study children and help care 
for them. 

(3) To help the parents of these chil- 
dren to a better understanding of their 
needs, both physical and mental, and to 
a knowledge of newer methods in child 
care, and to help them solve, if possible, 
their individual problems. 

The school operates in two adjoining 
school rooms with southern and western 
exposure. Each room is approximately 
twenty-eight feet by thirty feet; there is 
a cloak room twenty-eight by six feet 
which serves for wraps and nurse in- 
spection, and a small bathroom with 
two toilets and two lavatories. 

Fifteen children are enrolled and are 
chosen from a waiting list which now 
numbers 130. Children are selected to 
keep an even distribution of ages, and 
equal number of boys and girls, and 
equal numbers of colored and white. 

One full-time teacher is provided by 
the Merrill Palmer School and, also a 
graduate student assistant each week. 
The Merrill Palmer School furnished a 
part of the original equipment. The 
Board of Education housed the project 
and furnished the major part of the 
equipment and the food. The Detroit 
Board of Health has given the services 
of a nurse each morning. 

The project provides an excellent op- 
Portunity for cooperation throughout the 
school and this splendid cooperation of 


the various departments is responsible 
in a large measure for the successful 
working out of the nursery school. The 
boys in the vécational shop made the 
cupboards, low shelves, boxes for small 
play materials, tables, benches, easels, 
sand table, doll furniture, a few toys, 
and pieces of outdoor play equipment. 
From time to time they repair toys and 
equipment. The girls in the sewing 
classes made the curtains, sheets, towels, 
and doll clothes, and, also, the bedding. 
The girls help to keep things in repair 
as needed. 

The menus used in the nursery school 
are made out by the girls in their cook- 
ing classes under the supervision of the 
home economics teacher; the meals are 
prepared each day by two girls under 
her supervision. The food, when pre- 
pared, is packed into a large basket and 
is carried to the nursery school by two 
older boys who come again after the 
lunch hour and take the dishes back to 
the home economics kitchen. Meals per 
person have averaged from ten to thir- 
teen cents a day. 

The nursery school corresponds to 
the regular school day, beginning at 
eight-thirty and 
ending at three- 
fifteen o'clock. 
The 


in most cases, 


children, 


are brought by 
older brothers 
and sisters. 

The program 

is very flexible 
and is varied 
according to 
the season, 
weather, and 
needs and in- 
terests of the children. In general, the 
program of the day is as follows: 

8 :30—Arrival, health inspection, glass 
of water, toilet, and handwash- 
ing if necessary. Free play with 
educational materials, such as 
books, blocks, carts, dolls and 
doll equipment, balls, clay, sand, 
paint, scissors, paper, and cray- 
ons are enjoyed until 9:30 or 
later, depending on the chil- 
dren’s interest. Painting at the 

easel or performing household 
tasks, doll 
clothes, caring for gold fish, wa- 


such as_ washing 
tering plants, brushing up floors, 
putting 
rugs are tasks that are usually 


down and folding up 


enjoyed daily. 








artield Nursery Schoo 


By 
Mabel Robinson 


Instructor 


9:45—Circle time which is time for 
singing songs, listening to stories 
looking at pictures, 
engaging in 
sponse to rhythms, dramatization 


of stories, 


or poems, 
conversation, re- 
songs, and nursery 
rhymes. 
11:00—Out of 


weather permits. 


10 to door play if 


11 :00—Preparation for dinner, bath- 
room period, relaxation, and set- 
ting tables. 

11 :30—Dinner—followed by nap. 

2 :00—Most of the children sleep about 

and As they 

wake up, each child puts on his 
drink of tomato 


an hour a half. 


shoes, has a 
juice with cod liver oil and then 
plays with educational material 
until time for dismissal at 3:15. 


Much care is given to the physical con- 
dition of the children. 
is enrolled in the nursery school, he is 


Before a child 


given a complete physical examination 


and T. A. T. 


Each morning on arrival, 





Joard 


the children are examined by a 


of Health nurse. Dental service is given 
when needed. Each month the children 
are weighed and measured and a rec 
ord is kept of their growth and develop 
ment. Parents are advised of  theit 
child’s condition. 

Throughout the day attention is given 
to the cultivation of health habits re 
lated to food, play, rest, sleep, elimina- 
tion, and personal cleanliness; also to the 


cultivation of mental and social habits 
such as attention, self-dependence, help- 
fulness, cooperation with others, cour 
tesy, and obedience. 

During the year, four different groups 
of elementary girls are given the oppor- 


(Continued on page 56) 
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By 
Mile. Nevarte Sapho Hampikian 


Director of Academy Sapho, 
Detroit, Michigan 


ISS JULIA GRANT, head of 

the Home Economics Depart- 

ment of the Board of Educa- 

tion of Detroit, kindly asked me _ to 

write a brief resume of our activities 

“Couture” to Detroit 

Home Economics teachers in an entire- 

ly new, modern, and thorough manner, 
during the past year and a half. 

The Academy Sapho, a private trade 


in introducing 


school of Couture, with a gown shop 
connected with it, was chosen to under- 
take this The train- 


ing is supplemented with practical ex- 


work, academic 
perience through the facilities of this 
shop. The Academy 
pays yearly visits to New York and to 
Paris (where another of this Institu- 
tion’s branches is maintained) enabling 
her to draw direct information on fash- 


director of the 


ion and the latest modes and methods 
from these two fashion centers. 

The courses offered at the Academy 
Sapho embrace the scope of 
dressmaking, designing, and cloth- 
ing, including constructive pattern mak- 


entire 


ing, copying of costumes, draping and 
designing of original costumes on living 
models and dress forms, history of fash- 
ion, psychology of fashion, adaptation. 

The Academy had been instructing pri- 
vately enrolled students for some years 
when Miss Helen Livingston suggested 
that the system be given at Cass Tech- 
nical High School to disseminate this 
new and easier method of dressmaking 
to much larger groups of the students of 
Detroit. 
successful and benefi- 
cial that the 
visor 


This was tried and proved so 


super- 
suggested that 
classes be formed 
from groups of teach- 
depart- 
teach- 


ers in her 
ment. Sixteen 
ers took 
at the 
1929-30. These teach- 
ers completed the 
special 


this course 
Academy in 


course pre- 


pared for them very ~ 
satisfactorily and ex: 

*The word “Couture” 
is used as covering all 
the branches of the pro- 
fession of _ Dressmaking 
and Designing and Cloth- 
ing. 
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Couture in Detroit" 





Millinery Class, High School 


cellent results are anticipated. 

At the end of the course a conference 
was held with these sixteen teachers, with 
Miss Julia Grant presiding, to determine 
in what manner and how much of it 
should be taught in the public schools. 
A. tentative to be 


later adjusted by the individual teachers 


program was made 


to suit the occasion. 

This year, 
where some of the Academy's graduate 
teachers are instructing, I found that 
at Fordson High School, the students 


such fine that the 
head of the departmant felt very proud 


while visiting schools 


were doing work 


of her teacher and grateful towards 
the Academy. This appreciation was 
merited for in the short space of time 
from September to November their 


share of an exhibit was one of the best. 
Girls 


“ 


Again at a conference held at the 
Vocational School” I had the opportu- 





Sewing Class, Elementary School 


PRACTICAL 





nity of seeing the work of three teachers 
who had taken the course in Couture at 
These 
structing at the two vocational schools 
endowed with Federal aid and operated 
These schools 
impressed me as two of the most prac- 
tical ones it has ever been my pleasure 
to visit. Here the whole faculty’s efforts 
tend toward the immediate employment 


the Academy. teachers are in- 


under its supervision. 


of its graduates, most of whom come 
from must be 
self-supporting. practice of 
these send out their 
seniors for one to two months’ appren- 
ticeship in the leading stores and shops 
of the city, where they may come into 


whose children 
Another 


families 


institutions is to 


direct contact with people who may be 
their future employers. 

One of the unique features of this 
new method and program is that dress- 
making is now taken out of the class 
of “uninteresting and 
drudgery” studies, and 
having undergone 
this “remodeling,” we 
might placed 
on a plane with other 
artistic, interesting 


Say, is 


and commercially 
paying courses. Over- 
night it has 
come a favorite sub- 
ject with — students 
They have been clear- 
that this 
course, given accord- 
ing to the new method 
of instruction, is as 


be- 


ly shown 


(Cont. on page 60) 
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TUDENT clubs in Detroit had 
their beginning on the morning 
of April 8, 1930, when the ad- 
vanced Home Science class of the South- 
eastern High School questioned “Why 
can’t we have a club?” Nothing being 
in the way to prevent, an organization 
was started right then and there. 
“What will its name be?” 
“Why, the Ellen H. Richards Club, 
of course!” 


“Then your motto is ready for you, 


Euthenics and Eugenics—right thinking 
and right living.” 
“And we will use our class colors— 


scarlet and gold.” 

Time has improved this modest be- 
ginning. 

The formation of 
many clubs _ fol- 
lowed in high, 
and _ intermediate 
school, and in the 
College of the City 
of Detroit. Of these, 
about fifteen belong 
to the Detroit High 
School Federation 
of Home 
nomics 


Eco- 
Clubs, 
formed. January 22, 
1925. 

The majority are 
affiliated with the 
Michigan Home 
Economics Associa- 
tion and the Amer- 
ican Home Econom- 
ics Association. This 
makes their interests varied, from their 
own intimate projects to city welfare and 
to international problems. 

Their aims are: To serve the school, 
to maintain a certain scholarship, to in- 
crease good fellowship, to spread infor- 
maticn concerning the Home Econom- 
ics Department, to advance the ideals 
of home economics, to establish health 
principles, to help develop good school 
civic habits, to encourage right think- 
ing and right living. 

The activities are so many that only a 
few can be mentioned—such as conduct- 
ing a nursery 
so that mothers of graduates may at- 


during commencement 


tend the exercises; earning money; buy- 
ing furnishings for the home economics 
department, or the school; serving at 
banquets or teas for various organiza- 
tions in the school; dyeing and mend- 
ing athletic garments; helping to serve 
in faculty homes; going on hikes; break- 
fasts at Belle Isle; 
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picnics, skating, 


Student Clubs In Detroit 


splash, kid, theater, and house parties; 
initiations and senior farewells; celebrat- 
ing the birthday of the club by giving 
to Ellen H. Richards Scholarship Fund, 
or to Porto Rico or China; commemo- 
rating Mrs. Richards’ birthday by doing 
something for the school; having home 
economics days, health weeks, exhibi- 
tions, mothers’ teas, open meetings, 
speakers of general interest; giving orig- 
inal plays; taking trips to a creamery, 
bakery, laundry, Arts and Crafts, or 
the Institute of Art. 

To keep interest alive in welfare work, 
the Home Economics Clubs contribute 
by making cookies, candies, Eastef bas- 
kets, Christmas baskets and tree decora- 





Photos on these pages by courtesy of Board of Education, Detroit 
Community Service—Marmalade for the Red Cross Jam Closet 


tions; by planning programs for Child- 
ren’s Hospital of Michigan, for the 
Protestant Orphan Asylum, the Arnold 
Home for the Aged, the Marine Hospital, 
Franklin Street Settlement; by preparing 
marmalades and conserves for Red Cross 
Jam Closet; by collecting toys for nurs- 
ery schools; assisting destitute families, 
taking care of shut-ins, and in cooperat- 
ing by contributing to the activities of 
other clubs in the school, as reforesta- 
tion, Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion new building, etc. 

Earning money is usually hard. Jelly, 
nut bread, fruit cake and plum pudding 
to order; arm bands, pennants, mending, 
serving for other clubs; or making sand- 
wiches or punch for plays, bridge, and 
bunco parties, moving pictures,and pre- 
paring a chicken ready for roasting have 
been tried. Dues are usually fifty cents 
with a twenty-five cent initiation fee. 

The standard for speakers for the open, 
or mass meetings, is high. Dr. E. Leona 
Vincent, of the Merrill Palmer Nursery 


By Charlotte Keen 
Home Economics Dept. 
Southeastern High School 


School, on “How to be the kind of per- 
son you want to be,” Dr. J. W. G. Ward, 
of the First Congregational Church, in 
his dramatization of “The Tale of Two 
Cities,” Miss Hutzel, of the Michigan De- 
Health, on “Health and 
Right Living,’ Miss Hutzel, of the De- 
troit Police Department, on “Girls’ 
Problems”; Miss Helsley, of the Helena 
Rubenstein Co., on“The Care of Skin”; 
Miss Post, of the J. L. Hudson Co., on 
“Style”; Mr. 
also of the Ne - 


Hudson Co., on “In- 


partment of 


Kole, 


terior decoration 
for a_girl’s own 
room’; and _ Dr. 
Helen Mitchell, of 
Battle Creek, on 
“Nutrition” are a 
few names with 


which to conjure 

At the federation 
social meetings, and 
at plays, lectures, 
and picnics the girls 
develop a commun- 
ity interest which 


has a far reaching 


effect. Dr. Vincent 

and Dean Sweeney, 

also Merrill Palmer 

and Miss Ereminah 
Jarrard, principal of the Girl’s Voca- 
tional School, have given interesting 
talks. 


There are two meetings each semester, 
one business and one social. The dues 
are fifteen cents per semester, to cover 
postage. 
in the same place twice, the girls are 


As the meetings are never held 


learning the different places of interest 
in the city. This year’s president, Rosie 
Ellis, was sent to the Denver Meeting 
of the American As- 
sociation by the Detroit Home Econom 
She 


tary of the national organization of stu- 


Home Economics 


ics Association. returned, secre- 


dent clubs. Several of the clubs sent 
delegates to the Michigan Home Eco- 
nomics meeting at Battle Creek, in 
October. Needless to say, they came 


back full of enthusiasm and plans 

In club work the girls carry on the 
principles which they have learned in 
home economics classes, and acquire a 
confidence which helps them to be hap- 


py home members and worthy citizens. 
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irls. 


anagement 


roblems 


By 


Ruth Townsend Lehman 


Associate Professor of Home Economics 


University of Arizona 


and 


Mary Wilson 


Head of the Home Economics Department 
Mississippi State College for Women 


RECENT report’ of girls’ home- 
making activities included a sim- 
ple study of girls’ methods of 
work in performing certain common 
tasks at home, namely, preparation of 
vegetables for cooking, dishwashing, and 
cleaning a bedroom. Each girl report- 
ing a task gave, in a form provided for 
the purpose: (1) the time spent in do- 
ing the work; (2) the tools used; (3) 
the arrangement of equipment for the 
work; (4) each step in the order done. 
About two hundred such time and 
work records were submitted by high 
school girls who were beginning their 
first course in home economics. Many 
of the reports were quite revealing and 
to a progressive teacher most suggestive 
of natural management situations. Some 
of the more outstanding findings follow. 
In preparing vegetables for cooking 
many of the girls used inefficient tools. 
Only a few used a paring knife, many 
stating that they used “a sharp knife,” as 
though sharpness were the only factor 
making for efficiency. Few used vege- 
table brushes. Many used a dishpan 
rather than a bucket or basket for 
gathering vegetables from the garden. 
‘Wilson, Mary—A Study of Home-Making 


Activities of Girls in Rural Mississippi. Un- 
published thesis, University of Chicago, 1928. 
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The order of work and grouping of 
equipment were often at fault as well. 
Some girls included in their records 
such statements as the following: “I 
shelled the peas, then picked up the hulls 
and put them in a basket”; “pulled up 
the turnips and carried them to the 
back porch....then, I shook off the loose 
dirt”; “after putting away the pan, I 
brought a paper and swept the trash and 
stems on it and burned them”. Not all 
did their work without thinking, how- 
ever. One girl, in a most obvious yet 
inefficient attempt to arrange tools con- 
veniently, reported: “I carried the table 


-out in the yard to the well,—I got the 


water in a pail which was always at the 
well and put the water in the handiest 
place on the table, then I got the pans 
and placed them where they were closest 
to me then I got a bucket for peelings.” 


Much the same kind of thing was re- 
vealed by the dishwashing studies. Few 
rinsed the dishes; practically none used 
a wire drainer; the majority worked 
from left to right, a very awkward and 
energy consuming method for a right 
handed person. Lack of planning was 
indicated by such interruptions as the 
following: “I had to go pump water to 
get some to cool that I had put on the 





“after washing the glasses, I 


dishes” ; 
strained the milk and put it away in or- 
der that I might wash the milk bucket 
and strainer before finishing my dishes”; 
“before I washed the other things, I 
took the scraps of bread and milk to 
feed the dog”. 

The reports on cleaning a bedroom 
were perhaps the most interesting of all. 


Mest of the girls began their work by 


making the bed, then naively disclosed 
their lack of orderliness by reporting: 
“picked up all clothing from the floor” ; 
“hung up my coat and hat”; “put away 
all my clothes and shoes”. Only «a 
few brought their cleaning tools in one 
trip: “then I went for the broom... .af- 
ter I finished sweeping I got some paper 
from the kitchen and cleaned the lamp 
chimney”; “then I went to the back 
porch for the mop....after the room was 
clean and the dust settled, I brought 
the dust cloth in and dusted”. Methods 
used often necessitated doing extra work. 
One girl, after cleaning and dusting her 
room, took the ashes out of the fireplace 
and so had to dust again, adding in her 
report, “dust settles all the time”. Some 
sprinkled the floor to avoid raising dust 
while sweeping, then washed it to remove 
spots caused by the sprinkling. 

Such findings indicate need for a new 
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and effective emphasis in home econom- 
ics classes on three specific management 
problems of the high school girl, name- 
ly (1) using the right tool for a task; 
(2) arranging tools and working space 
conveniently, and (3) performing the 
steps in a task in the best order. These 
problems should be considered in rela- 
tion to saving time and effort in many 
of the girls’ home tasks, even in such 
simple jobs as sweeping, cleaning cup- 
boards, making beds, packing the school 
lunch, setting the table, and preparing 
vegetables. In the main, these activities 
are mere drudgery to the girl. If we 
grant that they are drudgery, yet at the 
same time help her to find easier ways 
of performing her tasks, we are giving 
her the elements of management. 

What does this mean in terms of ac- 
tual classroom situations? It means 
there are almost an unlimited number 
of practical problems. For example, in- 
stead of simply preparing vegetables in 
the laboratory and learning a few prin- 
ciples, the girls will discover whether 
a paring knife or a case knife is the more 
effective in preparing potatoes, whether 
a paring knife with a large rounded 
handle is satisfactory, and whether they 


These three photographs illustrate typical problems of the class J 
which is the more efficient way to hold a mixing bowl: those above show, left, the use of a paring knife and a case knife in 
hreparing potatoes; and, right, the advantage of cutting string beans on a board 
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may save themselves work by cutting 
vegetables on board.? Instead of mere- 
ly packing a dainty and nutritious lunch, 
they will attack the problem of how to 
have everything convenient for the pack- 
ing each morning in the home kitchen 
and yet out of the way of breakfast 
preparation. In addition to learning how 
to set a table correctly, they will decide 
how they may save steps in the process 
by using a tray, making fewer trips, 
and keeping dishes in a convenient place. 

Instead of simply sweeping the labora- 
tory, they will discover how to choose 
a broom, how to avoid raising dust 
when sweeping, how flocrs may be treat- 
ed to make the work easier. Inciden- 
tally, let us hope that they will decide 
they are not good housekeepers if the 
laboratory needs sweeping after each 
class period! When learning to make 
beds, they may be taught to miter the 
corners of sheets if we choose, but let 
us be sure that they try to make work 
at home more efficient by having a quick 
method of slipping a pillow case on a 
pillow, by placing the bed so that it is 


* For other helpful suggestions of this type 
see Heiner, Mary Koll, “This business ot 
Housekeeping.”” Hygeia, January, 1924. 





possible to work from both sides, and by 


limiting the amount of walking. Instead 
of learning the details of different floor 
finishes, how to make an architecturally 
correct house plan, the care of the whole 
house, the girls will decide what is nec- 
essary cleaning equipment for their 
homes, and learn its cost and points of 
selection. Moreover, they will plan a 
simple but adequate cleaning closet. 
They will decide how to arrange their 
dresser drawers and make their clothes 
closet more convenient with garment 
bags, shoe pockets, and shelves 

Many other illustrations of practical 
problems will at once suggest themselves 
to the resourceful teacher. In making 
the final selections, however, it is im- 
portant that she keep to problems which 
are real to her group and which can 
be used most effectively to develop an 
understanding of management. Attention 
placed on these problems should result 
in efficient workmanship in the home; 
in ability to choose inexpensive, simple, 
yet labor-saving tools; and in a new at- 
titude toward homemaking activities 
Much of this will be evident in worth- 


while home projects 








The one on the opposite page shows two pupils demonstrating 
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Class Room Organization 


By 
Eunice Lamb 


Cleveland Intermediate School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

LASS room organization is pri- 
marily a “means to an end”. It 
serves to systematize the numer- 
ous routine duties which may cause un- 
told annoyance when ineffi- 
ciently. It makes classes run smoothly, 
The organization should not, however, 


managed 


be so complicated as to defeat its own 
purpose. The one I am using in my 
clothing classes is as follows: 
1—President 
2—Secretary 
3—Clerk 
4—Hostess 
5—Helpers (3 or 4) 
6—Monitors (6) 
An explanation of 
each may be of interest. 
The president has charge of the class. 


the duties of 


She calls the group to order; asks for 
the minutes of the previous meeting; 
calls for the clerk’s report: sees that 
the monitors carry out their duties or, in 
case one is absent, appoints a substi- 
tute; directs the girls, one row at a time, 
to get their sewing, which is kept in 
lockers that are removed from the wall 
and placed in the tables. The president 
then turns the class over to the teacher 
for a discussion period on the lesson of 
the day, after which the girls begin their 
work and continue until their president 
tells them to put it away During the 
few minutes that are left after the room 
has been put in order at the end of the 
period, the president asks the class ques- 
tions on the lesson. She then has her 
meeting adjourned. 

The secretary keeps a record of the 
class activity each day and reads her 
report at the following meeting. 

The clerk ‘takes attendance with 
aid of a seating chart, makes out an 
absence report, and asks 
from those who were not present the 
day before. 

The hostess assumes responsibility for 


the 


for excuses 


explaining the class ‘work to any one 
who may enter the room, shows the work 
being done, and answers any questions 
visitors may ask. 

The helpers have charge of supple- 
mentary class instruction. When the 
whole class is working on the same type 
of garment, we have a helper for each 
group of ten or twelve girls. When 
there are several kinds of garments be- 
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ing made, we have a helper for each 
type of garment. While demonstrations 
are given and class lessons developed, 
for some, this is not sufficient. When 
more explanation is required, it is sup- 
plied by the helpers. Again, some in 
the class are not ready for the step dis- 
cussed as a class lesson at the time when 
it is given, and, when they finally reach 
that point, have forgotten the lesson. The 
helper, who has finished the step herself 
by this time can explain it to the more 
backward pupil. The helpers are respon- 
sible to a certain extent for the work 
done by the girls in their group. They 
check on the accomplishment of each at 
the end of the period and keep a rec- 
ord of it. 

The idea is not, of course, to shift the 
responsibility from teacher to helper. It 
is merely to give the girl with greater 
ability an opportunity to make use of her 
knowledge for the benefit of the whole 
group. The responsibility is still the 
teacher’s and it is her duty to watch 
with vigilance to see that no mistakes 
in instruction are made by the helpers. 

Each of the six monitors has charge 
of one of the following duties :— 

1—Lockers—unlocks them at the be- 
ginning and locks them at the end of 
the hour. 

2—Scissors—passes out and collects. 

3—-Tape measures—passes out and col- 
lects. 

4—Machines—opens 
chines; passes out and collects bobbins. 

5—Basket—passes basket at end of 
hour. 

6—Incompletes — gives out 
(needles, thread) to those who are in- 
complete and keeps a record of it. 


and closes ma- 


supplies 


Positions are filled in this way. Presi- 
dent and secretary are chosen by class 
ballot. Clerk, hostess, and monitors are 
selected 
The helpers receive their positions as a 


from volunteers by president. 


reward for high marks in clothing. 

This plan does not interfere with the 
working time of the student except in the 
case of the helpers. However, since these 
these positions are filled by girls who 
have the background to profit by this 
added responsibility, it cannot be con- 
sidered a disadvantage. On the contrary, 
this system may be of great value as a 
means of providing for individual dif- 
ferences by offering a challenge to the 
advanced and at the same time furnish- 
ing additional help to the backward stu- 
dent. 

Especially in large classes, organiza- 






But is its value only 


tion is a necessity. 
that of a teaching aid? Is there not in 
addition an even greater value? I asked 
a class their idea of the advantages of 
an organization such as ours. Their an- 
swers were these :—‘“It for 
leadership”, “It 
spirit.” 

Surely the most should be made of an 
opportunity to develop characteristics 
such as these. Even where the class is 
so small that the demand for organiza- 
tion is not felt as an aid to teaching, its 
value must still be appreciated as a 
means of establishing habits and reveal- 
ing unknown tendencies. Opportunities 
must be offered for the growth of these 
latent qualities. The result will be sur- 
prising. So many times, I have been 
disappointed in the selection of officers 
a class has made, only to be rewarded 
later by the development of first class 


trains us 


makes a better class 


leaders. 

Qualities that are being revealed con- 
tinually in our class room are initiative, 
leadership, reliability, cooperation, abil- 
ity to get along with others, self-control, 
self-appraisal, and courtesy. A chance 
to practice these habits is all that is 
required. In what better way may we 
offer training in citizenship and prac- 
tice in right living? For “Doing be- 
comes Habit; Habit becomes Charac- 
ter; and Character lasts forever.” 

Class experiences that illustrate the 
presence of these qualities are numerous. 

When the girls choose their own offi- 
cers, they feel it is their class. They ac- 
cept more responsibility about the way 
it is managed. There is a feeling of co- 
operation. Each girl feels the necessity 
of carrying out her duty to the best of 
her ability for the good of the class. 
Many times excellent suggestions have 
come from members of a class as to our 
method of managing certain affairs. 
These suggestions are tried out and, if 
they prove successful, are accepted as a 
part of our regular routine. 

The practice of using helpers develops 
some independent thinking. For, while 
a child will accept a teacher’s direction 
without question or thought, she will 
challenge the direction of a fellow stu- 
dent, consequently doing at least a part 
of the thinking herself. In this way 
the girls are thrown more or less upon 
their own responsibility. 

Class spirit becomes an actual fact— 
something that can really be felt. The 
girls respond readily to an appeal made 


(Continued on page 60) 
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HE study of Roman cookery is es- 

sential if one would thoroughly 

understand European food habits, 
for the Romans gathered from the world 
around them a varied list of foods to 
which little was added for centuries. 
Roman cookery is based on Greek 
cookery; Italian, on the Roman; and 
French, on the Italian. Professor 
Fink, in his “Food and Flavor”, says 
that up to the seventeenth century there 
were more cookbooks written in Latin. 
than in any other language. 

The early inhabitants of Italy were 
simple shepherd folk. Their homes, 
their clothing, and their food were 
crude. Johnston, in “The Private Life 
of the Romans”, says, “wild fruits, nuts, 
and flesh have been the support of un- 
civilized peoples, and must have been so 
for the shepherds who laid the founda- 
tions of Rome.” 

The Romans early understood the cul- 
tivation of the soil. In fact, the elder 
Cato says that to the farmer, the gar- 
den was a second meat supply. Grapes, 
grains, and olives were then, as now, 
the main source of food of the Romans. 
“In the early days of the republic,” says 
Miss Harcum in her dissertation on Ro- 
man cooks, “the utmost simplicity pre- 
vailed in the preparation of food. The 
cooking was done by the slaves or by 





A Roman shovel, made of bronze, with a handle ending in a 
ram’s head. Above, a Roman steelyard. 
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A Glimpse 
Into Old Roman Cookery 


By 
Isabella C. Wilson 


Marshall Coiiege, 
Huntington, West Virginia 


“Old Lucullus, they say 
Forty cooks had each day 
And Vitellius’ meals cost a million.” 


the women of the family in the atrium 
on the family altar.” This early simplic- 
ity prevailed much longer in the rural 
districts than it did in the city of Rome, 
where, by degrees, a taste for better 
eating crept in. 

3y Plautus’s time, (254-184 B. C.) a 
special cooking room called “cul- 
ina” had developed in the house. One 
hundred years later, a special caterer 
was hired for banquets, dinner parties, 
birthday entertainments, and wedding 
feasts. 

Plautus says that even the wealthiest 
Romans of his time had in their house- 
hold no specially trained cooks. If one 
desired to entertain, he hired a cook, 
who brought with him his utensils and 
helpers. Pliny also says the ancient Ro- 
mans did not have slaves as cooks, but 
hired them from the market place. 

The Roman kitchen, or culina, was 
located in the rear of the house. The 
size was hard- 
ly ever more 
than sixteen 
by nineteen 
feet. Near the 
kitchen was a 
bakery with a 
mill and oven, 
and one or 
two store- 
rooms for 
provisions 
Sometimes 
there was a 
pass - window 


between the 





storerooms. The cooking apparatus of 
that time was much lik that in use in 
the southern European countries of to- 
day. The stove was built of stone 
brick, or tile, and 
one wall 


placed against 
There was a hollow com 
partment sometimes divided in two or 
three sections for the fire. There is a 
stone in the Naples Museum today, 
which has a place for broiling, and two 
round apertures for boiling. A 
dow was built in the wall over the hearth 
to allow the smoke to escape. The Ro- 
man kitchen usually contained a small 
charcoal burner or brazier, a table, with 
a top of marble or masonry, and in a 
wealthy home there was usually a sink. 
The walls were frescoed with paint- 
ings of the household gods. 

When the meal was made ready, 
either by the mother or by some gen ral 
worker, it was placed in the atrium or 
main living room. The dishes were 
usually of earthenware or wood, though 
sometimes a silver salt cellar was seen. 
Forks and knives were unknown. The 
family sat around on stools or benches. 

\fter the war with Antioch, the Ro- 
man soldiers returning home brought 
with them ideals of luxury in food and 
daily living which were unknown in Italy 
before that time. Momsen, in his “His- 
tory of Rome,” says, “Hitherto, without 
exception, the Romans had partaken of 
hot dishes only once a day. Now hot 
dishes were frequently produced at the 
second meal, the prandium or lunch and 
for the principal meal, or dinner, the 
two courses formerly in use were no 


longer sufficient.” Johnston says, “the 
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A kitchen and bakehouse excavated at Pompet. 


aping the luxury of the 
Greeks but lacking their refinement, be- 
They hunted the world 


rich, now 


’ 


came gluttons.’ 


over for rare and unusual foods: pea- 
cock from Samao, heath cock fiom 
Phrygia, crane from Media, kid from 


Ambracia, tunny fish from Chalcedon, 


murena from Tartassus, cod from Pes- 
simus, oysters from Tarentum, scallops 
Chios, 
scarus from Celicia, nuts from Thasos, 
dates from Egypt, and chestnuts from 
Spain. 

Lucullus, a wealthy Roman 
(B. C. 110-57), and other ancient Ro- 
mans 


from sturgeon from  Khodes, 


gencral 
brought the art of cookery to 
unsurpassed heights, and the Roman 
emperors ransacked the world for food 
delicacies, such as nightingales tongues 
and phoenix. The separate dining room, 
some 
The 


dining room couch replaced the dining 


triclinium, developed, 


fine homes having two or more. 


was now 


stool; slaves served the food; a special 
dinner dress was designed; and every 
family of wealth now employed a highly 
trained chef who had a staff of trained 
helpers. ‘ 

The 


the Romans of the Augustan age was ar- 


triclinium (or dining room) of 


most comfortable 


There 


ranged to give the 
position at dinner. were three 
couches grouped’on one side of the din- 
ing table leaving the other side open 
so that food could be easily replenished. 
There were three seats on each couch, 
allowing nine persons to each table. If 
there were more than nine persons, an- 
other table was prepared. 

Dinner was the great social occasion 
and the meal often 
Persons of 


of ancient Rome 
lasted until midnight. 
portance either attended a dinner at a 
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Note the ovens in the chimney 
and the mull for grains. 


friend’s home or gave one themselves 
each evening. The simple tableware of 
the early days was supplanted by a beau- 
tiful table service of silver or of gold. 
The dining couches were covered with 
luxurious draperies and rugs. 

The Roman dinner had eggs for the 
first course and apples for the last, 
hence the saying, “ab ovo ad mala.” The 
Romans were very fond of sauces and 
were famous for them, making their 
curry powder and a sauce similar to our 
These 


meat, 


Worcestershire, fresh every day. 
were served with their fish, egg, 
and dessert dishes. They knew many 
brais- 


The 


Roman cooking utensils were the kettle, 


ways of cooking foods, such as 
ing, boiling, frying, and grilling. 


the frying pan, sieve, ladle, cup, and 


dipper. They had a utensil called crati- 
culum, which was a piece of metal 
wicker work. Other smaller articles 


were the vinegar cup, mushroom dish, 
porridge dish, flat dishes for cooking 
and serving, and a mortar for grinding 
spices. They also had knives, molding 
boards, double boilers, chafing dishes, 
“napkins and spoons. 

The foods in generai use would, many 
of them, seem strange to us today; yet 
there are many familiar names in the list 
have been able to compile it. 

The meats used were veal, fawn, lamb, 
kid, rabbit, dormouse, wild sheep, wild 
The adult animal was 
not often used. All parts of the animal 
were utilized, and very little was wasted. 
Liver, fig-fattened liver, lung, brain, ma- 
trix, pap, shoulder, loins, kidney, hoof, 


as we 


boar, and pig. 


gland, stomach, and even the intestines 
The Romans 
sausage and 
was the 


were general favorites. 
fond of 
The 


were especially 


smoked meats. chicken 


t 


most popular of the poultry tribe, but 
the chicken’s heart was never eaten as 
it was supposed to make one “chicken- 
hearted.” Guinea fowl was next to 
chicken in popularity. The stately pea- 
cock was sometimes cooked, then served 
in his plumage—the use of this bird as 
food being imported from India. The 
parrot also was used for food, as was 
duck, goose, ostrich, crane, and flamin- 
go; partridge, turtledove, wood pigeon, 
woodcock, thrush, and fig eaters were 
toothsome additions to the table on oc-- 
casion, 

The Romans were very fond of fish 
and sea food and many varieties were 
used. Some of their favorites that are 
familiar to us, were perch, sardines, mul- 
lets, conger eels, sea mussels, sea 
urchins, oysters, cuttle fish, lobsters, 
squills, and crabs. 

Their native fruits were apples, pears, 
pomegranates, grapes, elderberry, and 
black mulberry, while the imported vari- 
eties included peaches, quinces, plums, 


figs, dates, cherries, watermelons, and 
olives. any of these were later grown 


there successfully. 
Two important grape products were 
grape wine and dried raisins. The oil 


used in cooking was extracted from the 
The nuts were almonds, chest- 
nuts, hazel nuts, and filberts. 

The Romans were very fond of mush- 
rooms and truffles, and also used such 
vegetables as beets, carrots, asparagus. 

(Continued on page 60) 


olive. 





An exceptionally lovely Roman strainer 


of bronze. 


Note: All photographs published by courtesy 


of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City. 
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Foods 


Laboratories 


By 
Doris W. McCray 


NY teacher knows the thrill of 
new cooking equipment. It 
changes a prosaic task into an 

exciting one and stimulates both interest 
and effort, as was recently evidenced in 
the renewed enthusiasm of a group of 
students when colored bowls were added 
to their individual laboratory equipment. 
Food mixed in those bowls was much 
more carefully measured and thoroughly 
stirred. Girls love the sparkle of glassware, 
and take pride in the evenly browned 
crust which may be observed through their 
new glass baking dishes. They delight in 
taking from the oven, crisp brown food 
They stir 
aluminum 


in ramekins of cooking china. 
sauces in their shiny new 
saucepans with extra zeal. 

Some girls who come from drab homes 
with drab kitchens and tiresome meals, 
take a keen interest in cookery presented 
to them as an art and science. They 
measure, stir, and cook, as if they had 
just discovered a delightful pastime. Other 
girls from homes where the kitchen has 
already been renovated by a modern 
mother, expect as good equipment in the 
laboratory, and are disinterested if they 
find antique stoves without heat regula- 
tors, or banged and battered utensils. 

Besides holding interests of students 
better, it is a matter of economy to have 
good equipment. Heavy, triple coated 
enameled ware, knives of high quality 
steel that hold their keen cutting edges, 
aluminum not too light in weight, wil! 
stand up under hard usage. 


EQUIPMENT FOR BAKING 

Here speed is highly important, in or- 
der that certain pieces of baking may be 
completed during the laboratory period. 
This means a speedy oven burner— 
whether gas, electric, kerosine, or gaso- 
line pressure stove is used. We want a 
good hot, snappy fire, with correct heat cir- 
culation in the well constructed oven. 
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An excellent saucepan and a cooking thermometer 


Because speed is a prime essential, se- 
lect small baking pans. Each student may 
use two baking pans instead of one for 
some of the individual recipes. The small 
pans mean much larger surface exposed 
to the heat, and a smaller volume of food 
to be heated and baked through. 

For speed, select oven glass, tin, or 
aluminum. We like glassware because 
the browning of undercrusts may be ob- 
served during baking. Also it saves dish- 
washing, since an extra serving dish is 
not needed. We like aluminum because 
it does not rust, and because it is so 
easily cleaned. 


EQUIPMENT For Top Stove Cookery 

The ideal utensils for top stove cook- 
ery have broad, flat bottoms, which com- 
pletely cover the burner, fitting close to 
it to obtain maximum heat from the fuel 
being burned, and not warping with use. 
The handles are strongly fastened, being 
integral parts of the utensils rather than 
riveted on afterward and easily pulled 
off. We like our saucepans so that they 
may be hung up on hooks. The lid should 
ft tightly, with steam-tight fitting, to 
avoid loss of water soluble vitamins and 
flavor. 

3oth the enameled ware and the alumi- 
num utensils shown in the photographs 
meet these requirements. 

The enameled ware pictured has one 
new feature—that of the black bottom, 
which absorbs heat especially well from 
electric range open or closed elements, 
and is equally efficient with other fuels. 
the black bottom cannot be seen when the 
saucepans are on the table or range. The 
flat three pint size may be used by indi- 
vidual student, while the larger ones are 
useful for cooking the larger quantities of 
food which are prepared by a group work- 
ing together, or by the teacher before 
class period. These are made of extra 
heavy sheet steel so the bottom will not 


warp. The triplecoated ivory enameled 
pans are very attractive, and we have 
found, by testing, that they are very ef- 
ficient. 

The aluminum sauce pan is especially 
fine for candies, since the tight fitting 
cover allows steam to run down the 
sides, washing off any sugar crystals that 
might form. After the syrup has cooked 
as long as necessary in this way, we re 
move the lid, and insert the candy ther- 
mometer shown. 

This same saucepan and thermometer 
may be used for deep fat frying, but 
a higher temperature range is offered 


by a thermometer. The 


saucepan lid has a non-burn knob, the 


special fat 


wooden handle is removable for use of 
pan in the oven, but when in place it 
cannot turn or slip. All corners are 
rounded, leaving no cracks and crevices 
for difficult cleaning. The weight of the 
aluminum is especially satisfactory, since 
it heats quickly, yet is sfiitable for cook- 
ing of vegetables over a low fire with 
practically no water. 

On the gasoline pressure three burner 
plate is shown a frying pan which com- 
bines the same reliable iron cooking sur- 
face which we always like in skillets, 
with porcelain enamel fused right into the 
metal, making a finish in 
color, shiny and smooth like china. Fry- 


permanent 


ing pans, to be satisfactory, and to avoid 
warping, should be of heavy material 


M1x1nc BowLs AND SPooNS 


The ideal mixing bowls have rolled 
edges, easily grasped and held with one 
hand. They are light in weight, unless 
perchance we want to include one heavy 
crockery bowl which will not slide about 
on the table when using both hands for 
mixing. However we have avoided this 
latter difficulty by advising students to 


put light weight bowls on folded towels 
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The shape of the bowls 
should be such that a small | 
amount of 


material can be 


mixed as successfully as a 
larger amount. In this re- 
spect bowls are better than a 
They 
gradually curved, 
Nested bowls 
for saving space 


few years are 


ago. 
deep, and 
rightly shaped. 
are useful 
when stored, as well as pro- 
viding some smaller and larg- 
er bowls for special tasks. We 
that 
supplied with one bowl large 


insist each student be 
enough to cut and fold flour 


angel cake without 
spilling egg 
work table! 


Crockery, 


into an 


whites on the 


glass, enameled 


ware, and aluminum bowls are used. These 
last have the advantage of being especially 


useful for mixtures to be cooked as well 
as beaten. The heavier grades of enam- 
eled ware heat satisfactorily; hot spots 
are avoided by occasional stirring of the 
food, so that it does not stick to the bot- 
tom of the bowl. 


MEASURING EQUIPMENT 
Where dislike for 
wooden spoons, it may be because spoons 


students have a 
awkward in shape have been selected. The 
right mixing spoon should be slender, 
highly finished hard wood, that does not 
splinter become rough or 
We have found the rubber plate 
scraper especially fine for cleaning sauces 
A very satisfactory 


and absorb 


odors. 


from wooden spoons. 
plate scraper made entirely of aluminum 
except for the rubber edge may be bought 
for ten cents. 

Allegheny metal and aluminum spoons, 
zlthough entirely different in their com- 
position, have long wear and durability 
them. All of the table- 
spoons and teaspoons in the laboratory 
should be of that they 
spoons, 


to recommend 


standard size, so 
with the measuring and 


may be used interchangeably. 


check 


We measure oven heat with oven ther- 
mometers, if heat regulators are not avail- 
able. 
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Scales are used to weigh foods as 


purchased. Stan- 
dard measuring 
cups and sets of 
measuring spoons 
are possessed by 
each student. For 
hot liquids these 
cups may be of 
heat resistant glass, 
aluminum, enam- 


eled ware, or tin. 
For cold materials, 
we like glass. Both 
should be provid- 
ed, as there should 
be no necessity of 
measuring all dry 
ingredients before 
the liquid. In 





Photographs of 
modern equip- 
ment: first, two 
new  egg-beat- 
ers; second, an 
tron frying pan 
finished in red 
enamel; third, 
enameled sauce- 


pans designed 
for the most 
efficient — heat- 


absorption. 








stacked above each other, or a set of 
nested round dishes, saves refrigerator 
space. If made of heat resistant glass 
they may be transferred immediately to 
the oven, or placed directly on top stove 
burners. Some sets are provided with an 
adjustable wire handle for handling when 
hot. All good refrigerator dishes have 
close fitting flat covers. 


3EATERS SELECTED FOR SPEED 


The two beaters photographed are very 
new and efficient. The one lying on the 

table is made of stainless steel, remark- 
e ably smooth running and speedy. The 

handle has twelve coats of lacquer 

(which is about four times the usual num- 

ber of coats) making it more durable, 
waterproof, and lovely than the ordinary 
type of beater. This is what 
we would consider a standard 
“household” size beater, to be 
supplemented by smaller beat- 
ers in the laboratory where 
very tiny amounts of food are 
manipulated, also by one or 
two hotel beaters for 
heavy duty. 


size 


The other device is useful 
for making mayonnaise or 
icings. It consists of a glass 
pitcher, which is satisfactory 
Then there is 
cover with a 
beater, so that cream, eggs or 


for use alone. 
a non-spatter 


sauces may be beaten without 
splashing or spattering. A 
small cup is placed in the close 
fitting cover, the aperture in 











i ——— 
homes it is also more practical to the bottom of this cup being just large 
use two cups. Pint and quart mea- enough so that when the egg beater is 
sures are in the Jaboratory. A set turned, the vibration causes the oil to 


of nested cups, which measure fractions 
of cups, are a pleasant addition to meas- 
uring equipment, as are measuring scoops, 
and flour. 


When leveled off with a case knife, these 


which may be left in sugar 


measure one-fourth and one-half cupful. 


REFRIGERATOR DISHES 


A set of refrigerator dishes with count- 


er-sunk covers, so that they may be 


drop into the mayonnaise, drop by drop. 
Or it may be used for adding coloring 
and flavoring to icings. 

The small beater adapted to beating 
one egg yoke or whole egg in a cup should 
also be provided as part of the equip- 
ment of an efficient kitchen, 

Types oF CuTLERY FoR LABorATORY Use 

Knives made of high grade stainless 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Poster 


Work 


E ARE reproducing here a suc- 


cessful poster made by Betty 
Haley of the Lehman High 
School, Canton, Ohio, an eighth grade 


home economics student. This is an ex- 
cellent illustration of just what results 
can be obtained by interested pupils. 

Most teachers realize the value of post- 
ers tacked up in the department in driving 
home a point of hygiene or nutrition or 
clothing or behavior. How much greater 
is the impression made on the student by 
a poster which he himself has thought 
out, which he has discussed with his class- 
mates, and with whose lettering he him- 
self has struggled. 

Very often, teachers have doubts about 
their own perhaps meager art training or 
about their ability to think up catchy slo- 
gans and layouts for posters. In the mat- 
ter of training, some of the pupils may 
know more than you do and be glad to 
help you out, the art department might 
lend a guiding hand, or you may discover 
unsuspected talents in the emergency. Not 
a great deal of knowledge is necessary 
The 


slogans will be taken care of by the child- 


for your purpose. ideas and the 
ren themselves, once they get really in- 
terested, and you will be required only to 
act as judge and mentor. The first and 
most important point is to rouse the pu- 
pils’ interest in poster making. 
times the element of composition will help; 


Some- 


sometimes an appeal to the reformer hid- 
den in all of us will produce unexpected 
results; but a real interest in the posters 
around the classroom plus some point in 
nutrition that catches the 
child’s attention will produce the best re- 


hygiene or 


sults in most cases. 

Let the students choose their own sub- 
jects, after you have held a class discus- 
sion of poster making. In this discussion, 
pick out a few poster subjects, suggested 
by you and by members of the class, and 
collect ideas on they could 
graphically be portrayed. Explain the 
importance of using only a few words on 


how most 


the poster and having the lettering stand 
out; talk about the different ways posters 
can appeal—through harmony in coloring, 
through contrast in coloring; through the 


charm of a cute baby or a pretty face or 








through 


through simple, startling design; 
delicate lettering or a catchy slogan. Let 
the class decide which subjects would be 
best adapted to different treatments 

Then get the students started on indi- 
vidual posters. They can first pick a topic, 
decide how they are going to treat it, 
get a general idea of the design of their 
poster—here you should help them—and 
begin the work. Nothing will fix an idea 
in a child’s mind better than trying to ex- 
press it in a few terse words, and you 
that 
at least one idea, his own subject, fixed 


may be sure every pupil will have 


there and probably those of several of his 
classmates as well. 
In the actual work of the poster, they 


can draw in their letters or use cut-out 


illus- 


Regular 


ones, and the same is true of the 
trations, if they are using any 
drawing paper in large sizes should be the 


background, and it is not usually wise to 


let those inexperienced in art work use 


paints. Magazines cut-outs and letters car¢ 
fully pasted on will give a much more sat 
isfactory result in most cases. Even the 


most modernistic ideas can be carried ou 





























I 


without paints and their concomitant 
smudges 

There is one great rule which you must 
always remember—posters are intendec 
primarily to catch the eye of the casual 


passerby and to leave in his mind a dis 


tinct impression. Every detail which aid 


in this is good; every other is bad. This 
means that there must above all be unity 

no distracting line-work, elaborate bot 
ders, or fussiness of any kind, not too 
many colors, and not too much text. A 
s'mple poster will attract the eye best, and 


if it has a short, graphic caption and an 
th 


illustration that fits that caption o1 


sign that focuses attention on it, 


have a successful poster 





The Woman W 


By 
Jean Collier Brown 


Women’s Bureau 
U. S. Department of Labor 


FTER all, women throughout 

the world have much in common 

in meeting the daily problems of 
home and family, those questions of 
food and clothing and shelter for 
which they are so largely responsible. 
American homemakers are becoming in- 
creasingly interested to learn how the 
women of far-off places minister to 
family wants, and especially how they 
contribute to the preparation of food 
and clothing for use in American homes. 
In this connection a recent bulletin of 
the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor will be found in- 
formative. This study, entitled “The 
Employment of Women in the Pine- 
apple Canneries of Hawaii,” tells 
primarily of the women in the canning 
industry of Hawaii but includes brief 
other women 
meet the 


discussions 
who, in various capacities, 
daily needs of the population of the 
islands. 


concerning 


Let us suppose you are a_ tourist 
spending a few exciting days in Hono- 
lulu, enjoying at last the trip to the 
tropics that has been planned for so 
long. But you find that even in a 
strange land certain domestic problems 
similar to those of everyday life at 
home force themselves upon your atten- 
tion. After the long sea voyage comes 
to an end with the docking of the boat 
and you are on land once more, your 
first thought will be of finding some- 
thing to eat and a place to sleep. At 
some time during your stay the laundry 
question must receive attention; perhaps 
you will need a hair cut, and undoubtedly 
you will wish to shop. 

It might be of interest to know just 
where in your wanderings about the 
city you will be served by Hawaiian 
women. They are not to be found in 
hotels and restaurants in great numbers 
as women are on the mainland of the 
United States, but, as you might ex- 
pect, they wili launder your clothing 
and handle your telephone calls. Your 
tonsorial needs will receive attention 
from a dainty little oriental girl, for 
Honolulu barbers are almost exclusively 
young women, who in many cases are on 
duty from seven or eight in the morn- 
ing until eight in the evening and even 
later on Saturdays. At any time dur- 
ing a long day in the quaint oriental 
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orker in Hawaii 





























































Photo. from U. S. Dept. of Labor. 


The youth of the workers—many of whom are recruited from the 
schools—-is readily evident. 


shops your purchases will be politely 
handled by women of Hawaii. And if 
you want to have fashioned into gar- 
ments some of the silk bought from 
these salesgirls you will turn to the 
small dressmaking shops that dot al- 
most every section of Honolulu. It will 
take more than a brief sojourn as a 
tourist, however, to disclose that these 
shops depend largely upon the labor of 
young apprentices, who work long hours 
in crowded little rooms where no at- 
tention is given to proper lighting or 
seating and where none of the machines 
are motor driven. Such apprenticeship 
continues for month after month, during 
which the only return made by the em- 
ployer is board, consisting chiefly of rice, 
dried fish or cabbage, and tea. 

Less depressing and undoubtedly more 
interesting to you as a tourist, because 
of the more typical Hawaiian aspects of 


.the opportunity, if you grasp it, will be 


a visit to a pineapple cannery. This 
gives you the chance to compare your 
own experiences in summer fruit can- 
ning in the familiar home kitchen, with 
similar operations magnified on a gi- 
gantic scale, dealing with a forcign 
fruit and giving employment to hun- 
dreds of men and women in the big 
workrooms of a cannery. You will 
carry away vivid impressions, which per- 
haps you will wish to supplement with 
the findings of the Women’s Bureau’s 
agent who perchance visited the same 
cannery that is of so much interest to 
you. 

It was in 1928 that the Women’s Bu- 


reau, conscious of the need for a sup- 
plement to the meager store of infor- 
mation about Hawaii’s industrial wo- 
men, determined to make some sort of 
a study in the islands. After a brief 
preliminary survey of the field, the bu- 
reau decided to concentrate on a single 
industry during the limited time avail- 
able for such a project. The industry 
chosen was that of pineapple canning. 
second only to the sugar industry in im- 
portance in the islands and employing 
hundreds of women at the time of the 
study. 

The survey included three canneries in 
Honolulu and four on the island of 
Maui, which together canned about six- 
sevenths of the 1928 pack of Hawaiian 
pineapples. The total employment in the 
seven establishments at the time of the 
visit was over 9,000, about half men and 
half women. 

As the bureau agent began to make 
her rounds of the canneries she was 
impressed first of all with the cannery 
structures. Not one of the buildings 
visited was old. Those most recently 
built were high, light, and airy, and as 
spotless as your own kitchen. Drain- 
age always presents a difficult problem 
in a cannery, but it was the exception 
to find a floor that was not adequately 
provided with easy grades to the branch 
and main gutters. Quite generally no 
effort was spared to keep the concrete 
floors dry and clean. As the report 
states, “Rarely was there even a scrap 
of fruit on the floor, and when there 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Durene combination from The Globe Knitting Works —a 
good sales number. Note the dull-lustred durene stockings. 



























QuaLiry BEGINS 
WITH THE YARN 


John Mercer, an Englishman, discovered in 1852 
that cotton yarn could be processed and thereby made 
stronger and more absorptive. That was the origin of 
“mercerizing,” which has evolved, with the aid of 
further scientific discoveries, into our present-day 
“durenizing.” 

The word “durenizing” is derived from “durene” 
—the name for the finest processed cotton yarn, 
and the fabrics and garments into which jit is knit or 
woven. Durene stands for durability plus sheen. In- 
creased tensile strength, elasticity and the beauty of 
low lustre have been added to the value of Mercer’s 
original process. 

Durene is produced hy the Durene Association of 
America, comprising 85% of the mercerizing industry, 
which steadily maintains a standard of excellence. 
Only the choicest cotton is selected for durene—one 
bale out of twenty-five. 

The durenizing process is described and pictured 
in special literature prepared to help you in your work. 


It will be sent you gladly, as soon as you write for it. 


DURENE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 250 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 








Fine durenemakesa pull- 
over shirt of ribbed tex- 
ture that is unusually ab- 
sorptive, comfortable 
and durable. Shirt by 
Oneita Knitting Mills. 


Soft, durable durene unionsuits for children 


—from The Globe Knitting Works. 
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QUALITY BEGINS WITH THE YARN 


MEMBERS: 

ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
AMERICAN YARN AND PROCESSING CO., Mount Holly, N. C. 

DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

HAMPTON COMPANY, Easthampton, Mass. 
CLARENCE L. MEYERS, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SPINNERS PROCESSING COMPANY, Spindale, N. C 

STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AvutuHor’s Note: J have looked for ref- 
erence to student help in school cafeterias 
in a number of good books, but what I 
could find did not clear the matter. I 
hope this little article will prove to be a 
helpful guide to those who need to cite 
an example where student help has been 
successful, in order to back their own be- 
liefs. 

HE high school cafeteria is the 
7 outcome of the demand of the age, 

and experiment has proven that 
we, aS managers, must put as much into 
it as possible, in order to produce sub- 
stantial, well-cooked food, attractively 
served at moderate cost. 

In most of our large high schools, we 
find, other than the regular employees, a 
large number of school children helping 
in the cafeteria, especially during the noon 
hour. With many officials the 
question arises whether school children 
should be allowed to earn their lunch at 
school. 

In our school we have had the cafeteria 
running with student help, and again 
without it. After experimenting with dif- 
ferent ways, we find that student help 
can be used nicely, the result being an aid 
to the student as well as the cafeteria. 

I do not, however, believe that the home 
economics classes should be responsible 
for the lunch or even certain parts of it. 
If that is done it becomes too much 
routine work, and the real knowledge 
gained is not of value in learning about 
foods and how to prepare them. Once in 
a while it is either necessary for those 
classes to help, or it may be necessary 
for a class to take over preparation of 
the lunch in order to get a general idea 
of how the whole thing is managed and 
how large amounts are prepared and 
served, The girls in our school help once 
in a while, but are not called upon as a 
general rule. 

When considering student help, it is 
wise to plan a working schedule in a 
systematized manner and let each stu- 
dent understand what will be expected 
of him. Everything should be carried out 
as nearly as possible as first planned, in 
order to avoid confusion. The number of 
students working for their lunch should 
be in accordance to the volume of work 
they can do, and what they will be asked 
to do. It is quite true that some have 
more ability and are more capable of 
doing cafeteria work than others, but we 
should bear in mind that we cannot ex- 
pect adult working ability from school 
children, 

In the regular foods class the student 


school 
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Student Help in High School Cafeterias 


By Edna Barclay 


Jay Village, Ohio 


realizes that there is a point beyond which 
he may not go, and when he comes in 
contact with help in the cafeteria, one 
person telling him to do a thing one way 
and another person another way in a 
more familiar manner, we meet a serious 
problem of discipline. Discipline, among 
the kitchen help and the pupils, is not al- 
ways maintained in the right manner. An 
undesirable impression is often caused by 
people sympathizing to much with students 
working in the cafeteria during class. 

There are always students who feel they 
are too good to work with a cook. That 
problem, of course, must be treated in an 
entirely different manner. If young peo- 
ple work because they need returns, or if 
they know it will help them out finan- 
cially, they are usually quite constant and 
reliable. 

As a rule the student who needs to earn 
his lunch possesses a sense of discipline, 
and a responsible feeling toward those 
things with which he is in contact. 

At the beginning of the year students 
who really need the lunch are selected. 
They must have their parents consent. 
The first thing considered is their health. 
Is this student strong enough? Will the 
work build up or tear down his physical 
resistance? He is weighed every two 
weeks and just as soon as his health be- 
comes affected, he is watched very closely, 
without work, until he is physically fit. 
In the past two years we have had only 
one student that needed to undergo such 
treatment. I find that some of them gain 
as much as ten pounds while working. 
If the pupil is underweight, he must gain 
in order to keep his job. Every student 
working last year gained in weight. 

The second consideration is that of 
grades. If a student needs the study 
period that he takes to work in the cafe- 
teria, I let him work during the noon hour 
or after school. At any time his grades 
begin to fall, the matter is given great 
consideration. A personal conference will 
usually find the cause which can most 
likely be remedied without taking away 
the opportunity to work. If, however, 
the condition continues, we feel a student 
must give up his work, as he probably is 
thinking more about it than his studies. 

If at any time the student fails to do 
the work right or lacks pep, the problem 
is taken care of in the best way without 
making too many changes. At certain in- 
tervals the routine is completely changed, 
so the work does not become monotonous. 
nous. 

There are ever so many problems aris- 
ing that have to be dealt with in accord- 


ance with the size of the cafeteria and 
the number of ‘people working. These can 
all be given special attention as they 
arise, 


A Real Homemaking Project 
B 
Mary a 


Every year several of our high school 
girls leave school to get married, or else 
they marry as soon as they graduate from 
high school. These girls are quite young 
and we feel that they should have some 
kind of training to fit them to become 
homemakers. Often they fail to get this 
training at home, therefore we are try- 
ing to help in home economics classes. 

This year one of the girls told us that 
she is to be married as soon as she gradu- 
ates in the spring. The other girls in the 
class thought it would be fun to help her 
plan her trousseau, the furnishing of her 
home, and the making of a budget for 
running her household. We therefore de- 
cided to make that our project for this 
semester. 

During the sewing period she is plan- 
ning and making her housedresses, aprons, 
towels, curtains for the bedroom and kit- 
chen, and sheets and pillow cases. 

She knows that she will live on a farm 
and she has given us a description of the 
house. Different girls have visited farm 
homes in the surrounding community and 
reported on the furnishing and arrange- 
ments of them. We selected the features 
that we liked best from each and tried to 
make our house as nearly perfect as possi- 
ble. We especially stressed the arrange- 
ment of the kitchen, since a housewife 
must necessarily spend a large part of 
her time there if she does her own cook- 
ing for the family. 

The budgeting was very interesting and 
it helped the girls to realize the impor- 
tance of spending wisely. They soon saw 
that success depends on the family becom- 
ing a true unit. One girl said, “Well; 
I’ll not complain any more because I 
can’t have a new dress for the foot ball 
banquet.” Another one said, “I’m going 
to ask father and mother to let me help 
them with the budget.” 

Although the girls think they are help- 
ing Katherine plan her home, they are 
planning their own at the same time. They 
all expect to have homes of their own 
some day. This project gives them some- 
thing definite to work for, and they real- 
ize that it takes training to be a successful 
homemaker as well as to be an efficient 
stenographer or nurse. 
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Cake batter made with an ordinary 
cheaper baking powder shows 
large, irregular gas bubbles. 


yt! 1 ie 


This photo shows coarse, uneven 
texture, large ‘‘air holes’’ and ‘‘tun- 
nels” that dry out your cake. 


OOD experts have long known 

that cakes baked with a Cream of 
Tartar baking powder are finer tex- 
tured... better flavored. Nowthey’ve 
discovered why! With microscope 
and movie camera—scientists have 
actually taken pictures of cake batter 
as it baked! 

Two cakes were made—in exactly 
the same way. One was leavened with 
Royal, the Cream of Tartar baking 
powder—the other with an ordinary, 
cheaper baking powder. 

The Royal cake rose evenly .. . 
regularly. Tiny bubbles built up 
myriads of cellular walls—giving the 
cake a fine, even texture... retaining 
its freshening moisture. 

But the batter made with the 











CAKE BATTER PHOTOGRAPHED THROUGH MICROSCOPE 

Cake batter made with Royal shows 

steady leavening action . . . note 
tiny, uniform bubbles. 


ee eS ; : we Lo 
FINISHED CAKE MAGNIFIED 
Note the fine, even-grained texture 


of cake made with Royal, the 
Cream of Tartar baking powder. 


These Amazing 


Photos — 


show why scine 
cakes dry out... 
why others stay 
fresh and moist... 











cheaper baking powder rose irregu- 
larly. Big and little gas bubbles 
formed—giving a coarse texture... 
full of “air holes.” The cake soon 
dried out . . . lost its flavor! 

Again and again these tests were 
repeated—with always the same re- 
sults. They confirm what 
millions of teachers al- 





baked with Royal Baking Powder are 
invariably finer textured, better flav- 
ored, and stay fresh to the last crumb! 
It’s true economy to specify Royal 
for class use. This superior baking 
powder is not expensive. Enough fora 
large layer cake costs only 2 cents! 


Send for the Royal Baking Guide 





ready know—that cakes 


Name 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 
Dept. 16] 601 Washington Street, New York City 


Please send me....copies 
of the Royal Baking Guide 





School 


Position 











Royal, the Cream 


of Tartar baking City 


School Address — a ee ae ‘id 




















powder. Absolutely pure. 


Clip this page and post on your bulletin board for class demonstration 
Write for free copies of the Royal Baking Guide! 


Copyright, 1931, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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EOGRAPHICAL Frontiers 


have vanished, but an uncon- 

quered frontier exists wherever 
knowledge and practice based on knowl- 
edge stop. To extend the frontier of 
knowledge and practice in the care of 
children was the purpose of the recent 
White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection called by Presi- 
dent Hoover.” In these words, Secretary 
of the Interior Ray Lyman Wilbur, the 
Chairman of the Conference, challenges 
us to see to it that childhood in the 
United States shall profit by the most 
extensive and profound single effort ever 
made by a nation for the health and 
protection of its children. 

Pushing back the borders of the un- 
known in ways of helping each child to 
develop to the full his abilities and char- 
acter was the task of the Conference. 
In the spirit of pioneers the 1200 mem- 
bers not only gathered existing knowl- 
edge but undertook many original studies 
of influences affecting the development 
of children in our complex industrial 
civilization. The Medical Section’s re- 
port will not be completed until Feb- 
ruary, 1931, so extensive is its investi- 
gation of the dependence of the child’s 
physical condition on that of his parents, 
and of the interrelation between physi- 
cal care and mental and emotional de- 
velopment. 

Just how American children are going 
to develop into healthy citizens when at 
least 1,500,000 children every year are 
reported as suffering from a commu- 
nicable, which in most cases, means a 
preventable, disease, was one of the ques- 
tions raised by modern pioneers in the 
Public Health Section of the Conference. 
Fifteen per cent of the total deaths in this 
country every year are caused by such 
diseases. Of the million children with 
weak or damaged hearts, of the hundreds 
of thousands with impaired hearing and 
the thousands with defective eyesight, 
many have become thus handicapped as a 
result of communicable diseases. From 
fifty to seventy-five per cent of the na- 
tion’s crippled children owe their condi- 
tion to infantile paralysis and tuberculo- 
sis. In the prevention and control of 
there are still 
frontiers to be conquered. 


communicable diseases 

Other evidence of inadequate public 
health measures in many sections of 
the country, especially in rural districts 
and small communities, exists in the 
record of two hundred and fifty-eight 
milkborne epidemics during the past six 
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Unconquered Frontiers 


The children of the nation are 
not yet protected as they can be from 
such diseases as typhoid fever, scarlet- 
fever, septic sore throat, and diphtheria. 
Pasteurization of milk and immunization 


years. 


against disease are weapons of the new 
pioneer which are still unused by many 
of our people. 

Another frontier is presented by the 
six million improperly nourished chil- 
dren in the United States. This, the 
Conference finds, is due rather to lack 
of knowledge than to poverty. Every 
child, for instance, is getting on an av- 
erage but little more than a pint of milk 
a day. According to scientific studies the 
growing child requires at least a quart 
of milk a day for the building of bones 
and teeth. If the future citizen of Amer- 
ica is to realize the potential size and 
strength of his physical endowment, the 
American child today must have both 
safe milk and more milk. 


The progress of each child in achiev- 
ing the full capacity of his abilities and 
character, was studied by the remain- 
ing two Sections of the Conference—on 
Education and Training and on the 
Handicapped Child. Since a child’s edu- 
cation begins the moment he is born, 
since most of what he learns and miost 
of the training he gets during the first 
six years of his life take place in his 
home, since physical ills and unhappiness 
in later life often have their beginnings 
during this early period of childhood, 
parents need to be pioneers. Whether 
they take advantage of the parent edu- 
cation movement or consult specialists, 
parents who secure and use the best 
knowledge available concerning the in- 
fluence of the family upon the develop- 
ment of the child are engaging in an 
undertaking greater than the extension 
of any geographical boundaries. 


According to the experts, the Ameri- 
can family is failing, especially, to teach 
the child a sense of values. In the 
thousands of homes visited by members 
of the Conference it was found that 
most of the children had five types of 
toys, but that only a fourth of them 
had stories read to them or told them. 
Half of the homes in America have 
less than fifty books and three-quarters 
of the homes have less than a hundred 
books. Yet, as the Conference points 
out, next to persons, reading has the 
greatest influence on character. 


The happiness of American families, 
under the strain of present day living, 


depends far less on the use of modern 
plumbing and period furniture than on 
the value put on human relationships. 
“Tf a child’s parents are happy in their 
adjustment to each other, if they are 
working hopefully toward the fulfillment 
of an ideal of living, if they love their 
children with a sincere and unselfish 
love, in short if they are well balanced 
individuals gifted with a certain amount 
of insight, they are apt to provide the 
child with a wholesome emotional back- 
ground which will contribute more to 
his development than mere material ad- 
vantages.” From his family and from 
the example of their lives the child 
adopts the ideals and the attitudes to- 


ward things and persons which will 
guide him to future happiness or 
misery. 


Knowledge of human beings, how- 
ever, is a field which needs further ex- 
ploration by teachers as well as by par- 
ents. In American education, the Con- 
ference stated, the emphasis needs to 
be shifted from information to appre- 
ciation of values in human life. There 
has been too much teaching of facts, 
too little development of character. To 
quote President Hoover again, “Chil- 
dren must not be regimented to a single 
mold or the qualities of many will be 
stifled; their varied personalities and 
abilities must be brought fully to bloom.” 

To provide educational opportunities 
for every child throughout the United 
States and its dependencies and at the 
same time to encourage the development 
of each child’s special abilities require 
adjustments in the school system, Train- 
ing programs which will assist the handi- 
capped child to become a self-support- 
ing citizen, and which will enable the 
gifted child to become a leader of men 
and women have yet to be worked out— 
a task calling for much ingenuity. That 
first steps have been taken in the formu- 
lation of modern educational methods 
and of effective means of vocational 
guidance, offers evidence of the pioneer 
spirit among those who aim to teach 
children not merely how to make a living 
but how to live. 

Yet the best that the home and the 
school can do is not enough. More 
than forty per cent of the time of 
childhood and youth up to eighteen 
years of age is spent outside the home 
and school. Discrimination in the 
choice of companions during the sur- 


(Continued on page 62) 
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SCIENCE TEACHERS 


Any Domestic Science teacher 

may have sufficient gelatine and 

literature for her class if she 
i will write on school stationery, 
} stating quantity and when 
; needed. 


| | NOTE TO DOMESTIC 


How to save Money in the 
Kitchen without ruining meals in 
: | the Dining room. 


@ This important problem of domestic science is solved 
in the Knox Recipe Books. Send the coupon. 


There are dozens of ways of using left-over meats, 
fish or fruits in combination with Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine—all different, tempting, satisfying and 
healthful—tasting not at all like left-overs. ‘That’s 
the advantage of plain gelatine like Knox Gelatine. 
It has no ready-made flavoring or coloring to ruin 
the natural taste and appearance of foods with 
which it is combined. All of the hundreds of Knox 
Gelatine dishes you can make are different—with 
the flavor and appearance of real home food. Here 
is a valuable lesson in money saving in this delicious 
meat loaf made with Knox Gelatine. Try it. 


bed 


—— neem 


& PS: oe 


MEAT LOAF 


Take two cups of any left-over stock, bouillon or diluted gravy, bring to the 
boiling point and add two level tablespoonfuls Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
softened in one-half cup cold water about five minutes. When mixture 
begins to stiffen, add two cups of any cold chopped meat at hand (veal, 
ham, beef, or chicken). Also mold in a little red or green pepper, 
celery, onion if desired, or parsley. Turn into a wet square mold and 
chill. Remove from mold and cut in slices for serving. 


Send the coupon below for our two books. 


KNOX 6 He real GELATINE 


FOR DESSERTS AND SALADS 








7. 
- 


KNOX GELATINE, DEPT, 2, 111 KNOX AVENUE, 
PLEASE SEND ME FREE COPIES OF YOUR RECIPE BOOKS. 
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JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 


MY GRGIOSE MH kcccceserciceces 


My grocer’s name is ........ EVO OT CET eT Teor 
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The Gardner Advertising Company of 
St. Louis have recently installed the experi- 
mental kitchen for the testing and origi- 
nation of recipes. This work is under the 
direction of a staff of dieticians under 
Miss Thelma Reinke. The kitchen is mod- 
ern in every sense and equipped with new 
and scientific appliances, but is planned 
and built as a home kitchen would be. 
The color scheme of green and black 
has been most effectively carried out. The 


walls and tall, spacious cupboards and 


A view of the kitchen 


The Girls’ 
Vocational School 
(Continued from page 38) 
is provided by the school are discussed 
in classes conducted by the counsellors, 
The school trains girls for positions 
in dressmaking shops, alteration de- 
partments of stores, for positions in 
cafeterias or tea rooms as waitresses or 
helpers, for positions in offices as fil- 
ing clerks and typists, for positions as 
clerks in offices of doctors and dentists, 
and for positions in homes as assistants 
to mothers. Careful training in the vo- 
cation of homemaking is given to girls 
who are needed at home and to girls 
who enter the school at an early age, 
awaiting an opportunity to enroll in in- 
dustrial or trade courses. All of the 
important and interesting features of 
home life are considered during the 
course in home economics, which ex- 

tends over two years. 

While a girl is a student in the Girls’ 
Vocational School over fifty per cent 
or more than half the time spent in 
school is devoted to subjects relating 
to the trade for which she is training. 
The remainder of the time is devoted to 
academic subjects which are related to 
the trades and the activities of the 
home in a helpful and interesting man- 
ner. Art is related to costume design 
and the objects of the home. History 
is utilized to develop an appreciation 
of the life of the world, and general 
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The Gardner Experimental Kitchen 


cabinets reaching to the ceiling, are painted 
a delicate green. These are strikingly 
accentuated by polished black formica 
work tables, which resist the effect of 
either heat or cold, and a glittering black 
sink. The gas stove, all black and green, 
shows how very attractive modern de- 
signers can make so practical a thing. 
Linoleum floor covering in black, ivory 
and green to match the stove. Gleaming 
chromium plated hardware is used on 
the cabinet deors and sink fixtures, as weli 
as a huge electric refrigerator, which af- 
fords ample space to carry on experi- 
ments with frozen salads and desserts 
now so popular with housewives. 
Opening from the kitchen is the din- 
ing room, modeled after one in the home 
of an early English country gentleman. 
So charmingly has this been carried out, 
so complete is the illusion, that it is diffi- 
cult to believe that this room is in a 
busy office building. Rough plaster walls, 
a ceiling supported by rough beams, a 
simulated tile floor, supply exactly the 
right setting for massive carved oak fur- 
niture of exceptional beauty and which is 
authentically old English. Windows of 


science and biology teach an understand- 
ing of and reverence for life. Many 
happy hours are given to dramatics and 
music. Social relationships are taught 
through clubs and councils and through 
a system of student government which, 
under the supervision of the counsel- 
lors, decides the routine problems of the 
student body. Much emphasis is given 
to the development of self-expression 
through these social contacts. Girls 
who are to enter industry must be 
trained to state their wants intelligently 
and _ briefly. 


The Garfield 
Nursery School 
(Continued from page 39) 

tunity of working with the children in 
the nursery school and _ taking the 
course in “Child Care and Training” 
which is part of their home economics 
work. The units covered during the ten 
weeks are sleep; food; clothing; play 
and play materials (including songs, 
stories, and games) ; habits; physical de- 
velopment; mental development; guid- 
ance or discipline. 

Required readings are assigned for 
each unit of work, and a set of ques- 
tions is given to be written when the 
readings are completed. Each girl com- 
pletes the reading as rapidly as she 
wishes and independently of the others. 

In addition to this, each girl is re- 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


leaded glass and huge carved doors with 
hand-wrought hardware, lend a finishing 
touch to this handsome room. A radio, 
concealed above the ceiling, permits listen- 
ening-in on national and local programs on 
home economic subjects. 

In this dining room the recipes pre- 
pared in the kitchen will be served. Fre- 
quently one recipe will be prepared in two 
ways, one using the client’s product, the 
other a rival product. These two dishes 
will then be judged by a committee. 


quired to make a study of four children 
in the nursery school and write it up 
following a given outline. 

Each girl is scheduled for two hours’ 
work daily in the nursery school over 
a period of ten weeks. Schedules are 
changed every three weeks, so that each 
girl will have practice throughout the 
entire day. 

The pre-parental training work is 
proving very interesting to the girls and 
of practical value to them, for most of 
them have a large share in the respon- 
sibility of younger brothers and sisters. 
Some cannot continue in school much 
longer; they hope to secure work car- 
ing for children in homes other than 
their own. Surely, in most cases, the 
girls have developed a better attitude 
toward and understanding of the care 
of young children. 

Because no child can be considered 
apart from his home and family relation- 
ships, just as many contacts with the 
parents as possible are made by the 
teacher. She meets them as they bring 
their children or call for them and ex- 
changes information. She gives news 
of the progress the child is making in 
the school. Mothers are invited oc- 
casionally to spend the morning in the 
nursery school and stay to lunch. 
Mothers meetings are held every two 
weeks and discussions are based on 
problems that the mothers present on 
topics of interest to the whole group. 
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Notes on 


Conferences and Conventions 


Coming Conventions 


National Education Association, Feb- 
ruary 22-26. Detroit, Michigan. The 
Dept. of Home Economics Teachers and 
Supervisors will meet in connection with 
the meeting of the Dept. of Superintend- 
ence of the N. E. A. See note in De- 
cember number for full program. 


The Annual meeting of the National 
Education Association will be held in Los 


Angeles, California, the week of June 
29th. 
The Eleventh Annual Convention of 


the Progressive Education Association 
will be held in Detroit, February 26-28, 
immediately following the meeting of the 
National Education Association. The 
Book-Cadillac Hotel will be the head- 
quarters. 


The World Federation of Education 
Association will meet in Denver, Colo- 


rado, July 27th to August Ist. 


The National Association for teachers 
of colored schools will meet in Washing- 
ton, D. C. the last week in July. 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of 
the American’ Home Economics Asso- 
ciation will be held in Detroit, Michigan, 
June 22-27, 1931. Miss Julia P. Grant, 
supervisor of home economics in the 


Detroit city schools, is chairman of local 


arrangements; and Miss Marie Dye, 
president of the Michigan Home _ Eco- 
nomics Association, is local consultant 


on the program. 

The general theme for the 
will be the role of the home in individual 
and family development, which seemed 


meeting 


a fitting choice in view of the special 
Interests brought into prominence by the 
White House Conference on Child Health 


and Protection, and the coming Presi- 


dent's Conference on Home Building 
and Home Ownershop Further infor- 
mation about the meeting, hotels, and 


railroad rates will be given in the April 
Issues of the Associated Bulletin 
in the Journal of Home Economics. 


and 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of 
the National Canners was 
held in Chicago on January 19-24th. One 
of the features of special interest to home 
informal 


Association 


economics teachers was_ the 
home economics conference on January 
21st called by Ruth Atwater, Director of 
the Home Economics Division of the Na- 
tional Canners Association. An interest- 
ing program was based on the topic, “How 
Acceptance of 


To Increase Consumer 


Canned Foods.” This was discussed by 

the following: 

From the Viewpoint of the Institutional 
Buyer—Discussion opened by Bessie 
Brooks West, Head, Department of In- 
stitutional Economics, Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural College, Manhattan, Kans. 

From the Viewpoint of the Home Eco- 
nomics Teaching Division of a College 
—Discussion opened by P. Mabel Nel- 
son, Head of Nutrition Division, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 


_ 


‘rom the Viewpoint of the Homemaker 
—Discussion opened by Mrs. Harvey W. 
Wiley, Washington, D. C. 

How May THE CANNER REACH THE CON- 
SUMER BY COOPERATING WITH THE Homrt 
EconoMIcs PROFESSION ? 

Discussion opened by Dan F. Gerber, Fre 
mont, Mich. 

Other home economics speakers during 
the various meetings included Florence 
Pope, University of Chicago, who spoke 
on “Canned Beets From The Consumer's 
Standpoint; Harriet W. Allard, 
hold Magazine, on the subject “What The 


House- 


Consumer Wants Advertising to Tell Her 
About Canned Foods ;” Edith M. Barber, 
New York, on “Canned Corn From The 
Consumer's Alice M. 
Child, University of Minnesota, on “Food 
Value and New For Apples and 
Applesauce.” 


Standpoint; and 


Uses 


Seventy leaders in the field of home 


economics, met at Ames, Iowa, Novem- 


ber 10-11. 


into the numerous problems 


The conference, which delved 
facing the| 
home and family in a changing civiliza- 
tion, was called by the Office of Education 
in cooperation with the Iowa State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 
Emeline S. Whitcomb, 
home economics, represented the Office | 


specialist in 


of Education at the meeting. 
ress committee, headed by Frances Zuill,| 


The prog- 


professor of home economics, University| 
of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Commissioner Cooper some urgent needs 


recommended to 


for the improvement of home economics 
education. ... 








DUPLEX 
The Best 
SAFETY PINS 
in 3931 Years 




















Did you know that Romans 
used safety pins two thou- 
sand years B.C.? We have 
a book, “The Indispensable 
Safety Pin”, which outlines 
its history, and includes in- 
teresting pictures of anti- 
quated pins ...alsq.a sample 
of the best modern safety 
pin, DUPLEX. These book- 
lets will be of interest to 
your class, and we will be 
glad to send you as many as 


you can use. Write to 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 


Bloomfield New Jersey 


Owned by the makers of Chase Pe Brass 
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Women Workers 
in Hawaii 
(Continued from page 50) 


was a sudden overflow of sirup or fruit 
on the sealing machine, as must happen 
occasionally, a janitor appeared almost 
immediately to clean it up.” 

Service facilities within the plant, such 
as drinking equipment, wash-rooms, toi- 
lets, and cloak rooms, varied greatly 
from plant to plant, and nothing can 
be described as average or typical. Some 
of the canneries furnished pleasant rest 
rooms, others provided cafeterias, and a 
majority had first-aid rooms. 

Conspicuous to anyone visiting the 
canneries even casually, would be the 
uniforms worn by the girls at work, 
generally furnished and laundered by the 
firm. It was reported that upon the de- 
posit of a soiled apron the matron in 
charge gave out a clean one, the ex- 
change being made at any hour of the 
day and as often as necessary. Every- 
where the employees wore rubber gloves, 
which added to the general sanitary ef- 
fect. The main reason for wearing 
them, however, was that without their 
protection the acid in the juice of the 
pineapple eats into the cuticle and the 
hands become miserably sore, a condi- 
tion painful for the worker and inter- 
fering with efficient operation, 

But what of the workers in the can- 
neries, those persons whose labor cor- 
responds with the visitor’s own busy 
hours at home? It was found that men 
only are engaged in the actual cooking 
of the fruit and that the work of wo- 
men is limited almost exclusively to its 
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A new text-book for the textiles 
and clothing division of courses in 
Home Economics 
By ELizaABetH SAGE 
Associate. Professor of Home 
Economics 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 

N preparing this book, the author 
investigated courses of study in 
representative high schools 
throughout the country and used 
these as a guide. Her presentation, 
therefore, is strikingly well organ- 
ized and practicable for the modern 
high school course. It not only covers 
the subject in an informative and 
interesting way, but it also shows 
how this information can be applied 
to the every-day problems of buy- 
ing clothing economically and dress- 
ing artistically. 323 pages, $1.20 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 











preparation—cleaning, sorting, and pack- 
ing in cans, But your interest doubt- 
less would be primarily in the women. 
According to the report, a distinctly 
foreign atmosphere was evident upon a 
first glimpse of the women workers 
despite the cannery exteriors which re- 
sembled so closely mainland industrial 
establishments. A glance along any work 
table might show a number of racial 
types, including Hawaiian, Japanese, 
Chinese, Filipino, Portuguese, Korean, 
Porto Rican. 

The most striking aspect of the ap- 
pearance of the women in the canneries 
was their decided youthfulness. The 
records of five plants show that fifty 
per cent of the women were under 
twenty years of age, and nearly seventy 
per cent were under thirty. An idea of 
the extent to which canneries rely upon 
the help of young people still in school 
may be gained from the comment of 
one employer to the effect that if the 
peak season of cannery work and the 
summer vacation in the schools did not 
coincide, as happily as they do at pres- 
ent, it would be necessary to rearrange 
the school program so that vacation 
would fall when the help of pupils was 
most needed in the canneries. 

Cannery records gave conclusive proof 
that the standard of schooling among 
the employees has been considerably 
raised in recent years. Of the women in 
two canneries, over one-half had attend- 
ed at least the seventh grade; one-fifth 
were high school or university students. 

Housewives are all aware that if the 
vear around they are to place upon their 
tables fruits and vegetables that appear 
in the grocers’ bins during certain brief 
seasons only, they will have to supple- 
ment the fresh with the canned prod- 
uct. Some realization of the problem 
of the canner of perishable foods who, 
during a short space of time, must handle 
his part of the crop of a whole year, 
marshaling all his resources that his out- 
put may be large and profitable, brings 
less difficulty in understanding why ex- 
cessive overtime and the evils of season- 
al employment have frequently been 
eharacteristic of the canning industry 
That they are not inevitable accom- 
paniments has been proved satisfactorily 
by a number of concerns scattered over 
the United States. Through intelligent 
management these plants have reduced 
the seasonal equation so that it is almost 
negligible, in some cases through the 
adjustment of acreage contracted for 
to fit the plant capacities, in others sup- 
plementing the preparation of strictly 
seasonal products with others during dull 
months where the raw material can be 
obtained at any time. One notable in- 
stance is that of a concern packing 
perishable dates, which uses cold-stor- 
age to overcome the difficulties. 


How are these problems of a seasonal 
industry handled in pineapple canneries? 
In Hawaii there is no season when pine- 
apples are not maturing, although the 
big harvest falls in mid summer. Some 
canning processes continue through the 
year. June, July, and August are the 
peak months, and the low points fall 
in April and October. Most of the 
canneries solvé the problem of securing 
extra labor for the summer peak months 
through the employment of school pu- 
pils, retaining a certain number of “key 
men” on a yearly basis for slack times. 


As Hawaii has no hour laws for wo- 
men, it was with much interest that 
the bureau investigator examined the 
records of overtime in the canneries~ 
three in Honolulu and three on the is- 
land of Maui reporting on this. She 
found the average workday during busy 
seasons to be one of ten hours, with all 
overtime paid at the rate of time and 
one half. During the week of peak em- 
ployment in the three canneries in Hon- 
olulu nine in every ten women worked 
more than sixty hours, the additional 
time varying from under five to over 
forty hours. The report concludes: “Al- 
though the standard workday quite gen- 
erally was long, overtime was excessive 
only here and there in a few individual 
canneries and was not characteristic of 
the industry as a whole.” 

Wages constitute the principal modern 
work incentive. There was a day, in 
times past, when the labor of men was 
rewarded directly by food, shelter, and 
clothing, but money has come to be the 
present-day exchange medium. We eval- 
uate jobs largely on the basis of how 
much the wages received for the energy 
expenditure during certain working 
hours will purchase of the necessities 
and luxuries of living. 

It is at this place that we find it dif- 
ficult to evaluate the earnings of women 
in the canneries. Wage figures from the 
study reveal median earnings for wo- 
men in Honolulu during a busy week 
in July of $9.90—half the women re- 
ceiving more and half receiving less than 
this amount; and a median of a month’s 
earnings (July) in Maui of $20.75. In 
cost-of-living budgets 
the Islands, 
strangers to 


the absence of 
for working women in 
it is impossible for 
form any judgment of how adequate- 
ly such wages cover living expenses. 
In some respects prices are as high 
if not higher than on the main- 
land of the United States, but on the 
other hand certain items, such as fuel 
for heating purposes, have no place in 
the Hawaiian budget. The need for 
data on Hawaiian living costs is marked, 
and until such time as the lack can be 
supplied the reader must remain ignor- 
ant of one of the most important factors 
affecting women workers in Hawaii. 
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Bix-Make 


UNIFORMS 


You can now be fash- 
ionably dressed for 
kitchen or classroom. 
Chic models, made of 
good durable materials 

Poplins, Broad- 
cloths, | Nursecloth— 
now ready for your ap- 
proval. 
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our new style book 
Model 965. Smart trimmed — 
princess effect, made of 


white durable linene with of uniforms. 


perky trimmed cuffs. Sizes 


Price $1.95. 


Model 966. In white broad- 
cloth $1.95. 


Henry A. Dix & Sons Corporation 
141 Madison Ave. New York City 




















Singer Educational Service 
Free to Schools and Colleges 


The Singer Educational Service is provided solely 
to facilitate the teaching of machine sewing and to 
make possible in the home, through the medium of 
our schools and colleges, more extensive and profit- 
able use of the modern sewing machine. The service 
is furnished without cost or obligation of any kind 
to the school using it. The service consists of the 
following: 


An intensive course, for sewing teachers, of practical 
machine operation and adjustment, varying from one 
to ten periods of one hour to one day each, according 
to local needs and conditions . . . Free textbooks for 
teachers taking the course . . . Free loan of machines 
to teachers for practice work if machines are not avail- 
able .. . Free materials, for use of teachers in practice 
work ... Free manuals on modern machine sewing 
for the pupils of your sewing classes . . . Free wall 
charts, illustrating clearly the details of threading the 
machine and bobbin .. . A demonstration lesson for 
sewing classes when the intensive teachers’ course 
has been completed. 


A representative of our Educational Department 
will call upon request. 


* 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE CoO., INC. 
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Educational Dept. Singer Bldg. New York, N. Y. 
Copyright o. 8. 1930 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


All Ri she Reserved for All Countries. 
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H AUTHORITATIVE ARTICLES 





On diet, nutrition; menus and recipes; household appli- 
ance and home equipment tests; table appointments 
and decorative suggestions. 


y INTERIORS 
Created, constructed and photographed in the Delinea- 
tor Department of Interiors under the supervision and 
direction of Joseph B. Platt, internationally known artist- 
decorator. 

3 FASHION SERVICE 
Proven by actual survey to be far and away the most 
favored by smart American women. 


AUTHORITATIVE FABRIC RECOMMENDATIONS 
Every Butterick Pattern envelope gives exact quantities 
of material required . . also suggestions as to the fabric 
which should be used for greatest effectiveness. 

5 DELINEATOR INSTITUTE 
As a Home Economics Teacher you are requested to 
make use of our Free Consultation Service. Experts of 
the Institute will gladly assist you with your problems. 

B BEAUTY ARTICLES 


By Celia Caroline Cole . . . extremely practical articles. 


ga" CARE and TRAINING 
Under the direction of Marion M. Miller, who is widely 
known as an authority. Contributions from distinguished 
men and women appear regularly on the subject in 
Delineator. 


YOUR 
CHOICE 


of 
Either of These 


Books 


FREE! 


See Special Offer 


Below 





“New Delineator Recipes” 
“Paris Frocks At Home” 





ORDER BLANK 


DELINEATOR (Dept. PE 21) 
161 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


C] | enclose $2.75 herewith. Please enter my subscription 
to Delineator for 36 months and send me without ex- 
tra cost, my copy of Gift Book indicated below. 
CHECK ( [|] “‘NEW DELINEATOR RECIPES” or 
HERE ( [_] “PARIS FROCKS AT HOME” 


CJ | enclose $1.00. Send Delineator for 12 months only. (I 
am not to receive a Gift Book.) 


Name 


Address 

















A Glimpse 
Into Old Roman Cookery 
(Continued from page 46) 


turnips, radishes, parsnips, lettuce, oak 
fern, parsley, celery, greens, artichokes. 
cabbage, nettle top, and mallows. They 
imported the scarlet runner beans, peas, 
beans, leeks, endive and cucumbers. 

Many herbs were used for flavoring, 
such as caraway, coriander, Roman fen- 
nel, feverfew, laurel, lavage, mint, pen- 
ryroyal, catmint, mustard, myrtle, saf- 
fron, thyme, wild majoram, rue, and 
savory, while they imported dill, cin- 
namon, cloves, cardamon, ginger, spiken- 
ard, and pepper, white and black. 

In the cereal line there was pearl bar- 
ley, wheat, rice, and spelt. Both wheat 
and rice starch were used for thicken- 
ing sauces and gravies. Roses and‘ vio- 
lets were used for flavoring, and honey 
was the only sweetening known. 

All Romans did not have such an 
abundant diet, however, and the poor 
class and slaves probably had very little 
variety. The following simpler menus 
were compiled by Miss Harcum: 

A shepherd’s evening meal included 
mellow apples, mealy chestnuts and an 
A slave’s banquet 
was made of nuts, olives, beans, figs, 
and lupins. The farmer’s daily meal 
consisted of vegetables and smoked ba- 
con. Dinners served by peasants to dis- 
tinguished guests included ripe and 
green olives, pickles and cornel (wild 
cherries), berries, cheese, endive, eggs 
cooked in ashes, wine, bacon and cab- 
bage, nuts, dried figs, dates, plums, mel- 
ons, apples, and purple grapes. A far- 
mer’s meal on festal days consisted of 
chicken or kid, nuts, raisins from the 
string, figs, and wine. 

Some typical meals of the Romans 
from Fowler’s “Social Life at Rome” 


abundance of cheese. 


were: Intaculum (breakfast at day- 
break)—bread, wine, honey, olives, and 
cheese. Prandium (lunch) at noon— 


meat, honey, and 
Cena (dinner between 1:30 and 
4 o’clock)—Oysters, lettuce, eggs, fish, 
asparagus, pork, bread, wine, apples, and 
Secunda Meusa (supper) pas- 
tries, sweets, nuts, fruits, and wine. 
‘The Romans preserved food by pick- 


bread, cheese, cold 
fruits. 


cheese. 


ling, salting, and preserving in honey, 
sterilizing in boiling water, and packing 
in sawdust, barley, or wine. Dates 
stuffed with nuts, seasoned with pepper 
and salt and then fried were served 
with honey as a favorite delicacy. 

As one studies the menus and old 
Roman cookbooks, he cannot but be 
forced to the conclusion that there is 
nothing new under the sun. The most 
elaborate of sauces, the most compli- 
cated of meat dishes and souffles were 
known to the Roman cook. Sanitation 
has improved, however, and the average 
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kitchen of today is a much cleaner and 
more efficient workshop than formerly. 
REFERENCES ON COOKERY OF GREECE AND 
RoME 
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Equipment for Foods 
Laboratories 
(Continued from page 48) 


steel, properly hardened and tempered, 
will hold an edge practically as long as 
knives made from carbon steel. The ap- 
pearance of a stainless steel knife speaks 
for itself. 
on the market made of low grade stain- 
léss steel; such knives will not hold an 


There are many cheap knives 


edge like carbon or high grade stainless 
steel. 

The finish on the knife has nothing to 
do with the cutting edge. Steel is first 
heated to 1400 to 1800 degrees Fahren- 
heit, then quenched in oil or water which 
leaves the steel very hard and brittle. It 
is then reheated to 400 to 800 degrees 
Fahrenheit and allowed to cool in the air. 
The first operation is known as harden- 
ing, and the second operation as temper- 
ing. Different steels require different 
temperatures depending on the results 
wanted. 

The quality of cutlery is judged best 
in its use. Very low priced knives lose 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


their cutting edges, are unsatisfactory. 

While the shape of handle and blade are 
largely a matter of personal preference, 
some knives seem to be awkward in 
design. 

It is highly essential that there be knife 
racks, or separate drawer compartments, 
where knives may be stored without com- 
ing in contact with other kitchenware 
which might dull their edges. Also, the 
laboratory should possess a good knife 
sharpener which is easy to use, and one 
of the can openers which cuts the top 
cleanly off the can, with no jagged edges. 


Classroom Organization 
(Continued from page 44) 

by the president whom they have chosen 
to represent them. They like to work 
to help her make their class 
one of which they may all be proud. 
The atmosphere is a pleasant one. The 
girls work cheerfully and _ willingly— 
all due to the fact that it is their class. 

Not as an inducement for service, but 
as a reward for merit, reports in citizen- 
ship are sent to the home room teachers 
for each card marking. The following 


for her 


form is used: A BC’ D 
Service 4 
Leadership ss 
Reliability " 
Co-operation * 

Self Control * 
Courtesy * 


In conclusion, let our aim in organ- 
ization be not merely an aid in teaching 
but, a means of developing character. 


Couture in Detroit 


(Continued from page 40) 
interesting as it is profitable. Already some 
of the students prepared by their teachers 
have secured positions in shops and stores. 
This is tending to reduce the rush and 
strain for stenographic positions, ‘and 
students with an eye for the artistic and 
feminine, are invariably attracted by the 
prospects of a well-paying profession and 
in increasing numbers are choosing it. 

With these facts as proof of the thor- 
ough training methods of the Academy, 
the College of the City of Detroit has 
established a post-graduate course in 
“Couture,” placing the writer in charge, 
where teachers, especially those majoring 
in “Couture”, will be trained. Because 
this will be a three-term course, such of 
the teachers as are willing to put in more 
time per week and who wish to finish the 
course quicker, will be allowed to take the 
work at the Academy for credit from 
City College. 

The realization of this constructive 
and beneficial arrangement for the bet- 
terment of teacher training in this par- 
ticular branch is largely due to the ef- 
forts of Mr. K. G. Smith, Vocational 
Supervisor of Michigan, and Miss Julia 
Grant. 
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THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


Its Organization and Management 
in Philadelphia 
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This book thoroughly covers 
everyday problems of man.- | 
aging school cafeterias. Re- 
vised Edition, 1930. 252 
pages, profusely illustrated. | 

Price $4.00. | 










INSTITUTION 
RECIPES 















Valuable standardized recipes for large quantity cook- 
ing in Colleges, Schools, Cafeterias, or Hospitals. 
Fifth Edition, 1929. Price $3.00. 


These books should be in every school’s library— | 
Special rate for six or more copies of either book. 
You may save their cost in a single day. 


Write for Descriptive Bulletin 


EMMA SMEDLEY 
Director of Philadelphia Public School Lunches 
6 East Front Street, Media, Pennsylvania 
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LICE a half to a whole 
S banana (depending upon 
size) into a glass of orange 
juice. What newer, brighter 
note for starting the day! A 
refreshing treat for breakfast, 
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Helpfal Hints on Menu Planning 
for the School Lunchroom 


i, ea 


Good nutrition must be the first aim of every ee ae ee 


teacher in planning meals for the school 
lunchroom, and good nutrition means foods 
prepared with wholesome ingredients. 


lunch, or as a dinner cocktail. 

Luscious flavor and the col- 
or of sunshine are not all you 
will find in a Banana and 
Orange Juice Cocktail. There 
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Crisco, the all-purpose cooking fat, is partic- 
ularly well suited to the preparation of foods 


sy for the growing child. It is wholesome, 
digestible, purely vegetable and packed 
under the most sanitary conditions. 


a A booklet entitled “A Manual of Cookery” 
contains recipes for using Crisco in a variety 
of interesting ways, and gives in a form 
understandable to students, the principles of 
cookery. If you would like a free copy of 
the Manual, mail the coupon below. Addi- 
tional copies are also available for use as 


demonstration manuals or collateral text 
books. 
Procter & GamBLE Co., Dept. V-231 


Gwynne Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me, without cost, a sample copy of the “Manual 
of ( ookery.” F 
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Street 
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are vitamins, remember, and 
the mineral salts and other 
health essentials that have 
made both bananas and or- 
anges regular kitchen staples. 

Wherever introduced—in or 
out of the home, in hospitals, 
in home economics classes — 
Banana and Orange Juice Cock- 





tail becomes quickly popular. 
Many use it as a fresh fruit 
dessert, by serving it in des- 
sert dishes instead of glasses; 
and it is ever so delicious as a 
tangy, satisfying bite when 
mealtime is a !ong way off. 


OTHER NEW BANANA USES. Oar ates: beskiet 
of recipes and menus, "The New Banana,’ can make meal 
planning much. much easier. Send for free copy. 


Name 
Address. 


.) _ 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY P.H.E, 2-31 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send free your latest booklet of recipes 
and menu suggestions, “The New Banana.”’ 


State 
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The secret of the 


FINE FLAVOR 


of three generations of 
successful cooks ..... 
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COFFEE BREWING 
* AMERICAS @ 
avoriteC_ 
DRINK 


Brazilian-American 
x *eeenwener 


pelo?" 


ALL-BRAN 


11 Water Street 
New York City 











Smooth and Creamy! 


Soups, sauces, ice creams, pies, puddings, 
custards, candies—all have an extra smoothness 


and richness when made with double-creamy 
“homogenized” Carnation Milk. Economical. 
Convenient. Dependable. And wonderful for 


baby-feeding. 


CARNATION MILK 


MILLINERY— 


Every Item the Classroom Requires 
Soft wood blocks 
Hard wood blocks and brims 
Fur felt bodies 
(specializing in matching 
colors) 
Wool felt bodies 
Velvets, Ribbons 
Soleil bodies 
Straw bodies 
Etc., Ete. 
Price list sent on request 


JACQUIN’S, Inc. 


15 West 38th Street New York City 
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Unconquered Frontiers 
(Continued from page 54) 


prising amount of leisure time depends 
in large measure on the sense of values 
which the child acquired from his par- 
ents in his early years. His recreation, 
too, during these hours will be gov- 
erned by the same influences as well as 
by the organized activities in the com- 
munity. Commercial pioneering 
brought motion pictures before 115,000,- 
000 persons each week, at least 
third of whom are under sixteen years 
of age, and has sold 13,478,600 radio 
sets. Other and unselfish pioneering 
on the part of community groups is 
necessary if these commercial amuse- 
ments are to add to rather than take 
away from the well-being of American 


has 


one- 


children. 

That something serious must be lack- 
ing in the well-being of many of the 
nation’s children is shown by the rec- 
ords of the juvenile courts. Two hun- 
dred thousand young people were ar- 
rested in 1928 for transgressing the law. 
Though physical defects sometimes have 
a direct relation to delinquency, its be- 
ginnings may be more often traced to 
behavior problems which in early child- 
hood and during school years were neg- 
lected or handled unwisely by parents 
and teachers. In modern life, guidance 
is especially necessary to help the child 
adapt himself to the difficulties of liv- 
ing with other human beings. Two gen- 
erations ago a boy who surreptitiously 
enjoyed the fruit of a neighboring far- 
mer’s orchard was admittedly normal. 
the 
prank in a crowded city on detection 


Today a boy who attempts same 


may become a delinquent. Only when 
“the problem child becomes problems of 
the child” can the growing number of 
juvenile delinquents be reduced. 

These are but some of the points em- 
the White House Confer- 
ence. The detailed findings will fill many 
for 


officers, 


phasized at 


volumes, judges, doctors, nurses, 
health psychiatrists, welfare 
workers and teachers were agreed that 
health implies wholeness, meaning the 
growth of the child in his complete en- 
dowment—physical, mental, emotional 
The responsibility for di- 
recting this growth lies first with the 
family. 


and spiritual. 


It is shared, however, by all 
adults in the cotamunity because the ex- 
ample of their lives unconsciously is 
woven into the lives of the future gen- 
The citizens of today are build- 
ing the nation of tomorrow. If their 
performance has its roots in the pioneer 
spirit which is their heritage, they will, 
by wise and full development of the re- 
available in each individual 
child, conquer the frontiers still exist- 
ing in the childhood of this country. 


eration. 


sources 








| TWO TEXTS FOR COURSES IN 
HOME ECONOMICS 


THE SEWING BOOK 


By Briancue E, Hype. formerly Associate 
Professor of Home Economics at the George 
| Peabody College for Teachers. This book 
presents a practical study of the materials 
| and processes of sewing. It is profusely 
| illustrated with line drawings and photo- 
| graphs, and the material is arranged in a 
logical, teachable form. It is a textbook 
| adapted to the abilities and needs of high 
| school and vocational school students. 348 
| pages. Price $2.50. 


TEXTILE FIBERS 
YARNS and FABRICS 


By Heren' A. Bray, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Textiles and Clothing, Texas 
State College for Women. ‘lhis_ con- 
cise and clearly written book gives all 
the information necessary for the intelli- 
gent selection, purchase, and use of tex- 
tiles. It is a well organized text for in- 
| troductory courses in the study of textiles 














in normal schools and colleges. 236 pages, 


tliustrated. rice $2.50. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Ave. 2126 Prairie Ave. 
New York Chicago 

















everything. 


Keeps hands 


plan. 





Patented 


| The Little Sponge that 
| does the 


BIG JOB 


Metal Sponge Sales Corporation 


It cleans and scours 
Does not 
sliver, rust or scratch. 
dainty. 
Write for information 
on this Money-Making 





| 
| 
| Lehigh and Mascher Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 














123 Food Models 


Natural Color on heavy 
cardboard for 


Home Economics Teachers 
Price $3.00 per set 


6570 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Mich, 


| Detroit Dairy and Food Council 




















Now— 


and for a few more weeks it is only 
$5.00 upwards, American plan 
| $2.50 upwards, European plan 


AT 
THE CHELSEA 
ATLANTIC CITY 
The Boardwalk’s most hospitable hotel 
and the most noted hotel in Atlantic City 
for its excellent meals. 
SPECIAL EXTRA PRICED WEEKLY 
RATES ALSO QUOTED 
J. B. THOMPSON & CU. 


Owners and Operators 
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E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer 
of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


Bridgeton, New Jersey 


and 


331 Spring Street, New York, N. Y. 

















from Floor to Ceiling 
Oo eaSy:SO quick. 


You enjoy a three-fold help with this wonderful Paper -- 
dust, clean and polish -- and do all three at once! Such 
a quick, easy, sanitary job; just take a small wad in your hand 
use’ it and throw away. No greasy, unsightly rags to bother 
with; no confusion or dirt 


— PAPER 


Sofft, ti oo saturated with Furnitu - agua ste ey ~~ «tee osotg es every dusty, grimy, 
dulled surface in home, school or office -- benefic | Fur ag ap nds 


ASK YOUR FAVORITE MERCHANT TO ORDER A SUPPLY FOR YOU 


R . et ee Sie es, Statio Grocers, Hardware, Drug 
efrigerator and Variety stores. If they cannot su tues you, we will, post ta id 


Papers 25-yard roll only 50c -- West of Mise issouri and Southern Coast States 60c. 
KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO., KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


FEBRUARY, 1931 











For the Cooking 
Teacher 


Your lessons on meat will be 
easier and more satisfactory if 
each one of your students has a 
set of colored meat charts (11x16). 
These charts picture and sug- 
gest uses for each retail cut. 
Especially designed for meat 
study classes. Sent free. 


For those in your class who 
wish to keep a permanent file of 
the recipes you give them, we 
offer an attractive oak recipe 
file box with a complete set of 
index cards. In the meat section 
of this file, you will find over 200 
recipes, aS wellas 195 complete 
menus. Sent for fifty cents in 


stamps. 


The recipes without the box 
are free upon individual request. 


Swift & Company 


Home Economics Dept. 
Swift & Company 
U. S. Yards, Chicago, III. 


Please send me as checked below 


[_] sets of meat charts. 
[] recipe file boxes for which I enclose 





Name eee 





Street ee es ae eee 





City State 
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Educational Helps for Home Economics Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. 
Send your request direct to the manufacturer, mentioning 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 








Sewing Samples 


One sample each of any six of these 
products—Bias Fold Tape, Blanket 
Binding, Detachable Shoulder Straps, 
Elastic Braid, Featherbone, Frilling, 
Lingerie Braid, Lingerie Ribbon and 
Shoulder Straps, Rick Rack Braid, 
Tri-color Trim, Two-color Trim. 


Free upon request. 
Educational Department 


WARREN FEATHERBONE CO. 
Three Oaks Michigan 





Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, “Telling Fortunes with 
Foods,” will also be sent. 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 
Los Angeles California 


Singer Educational 
Publications 
(furnished free to all teachers) 


Teachers’ Text Books 
Form 1876—Machine Sewing. 
Form 1917—Short Cuts to Home Sewing. 
Form 1945—How to Make Dresses. 
(Price 10c to pupils.) 

Form 1976—How to Make Children’s 

Clothes. <Price 10c to pupils.) 
Form 2013—Hew to Make Draperies. 
Form E. D. 68—-Test Chart—No. 66 

Machine Head. 


For Students 
Form 1689—A Manual of Family Sew- 
ing Machines. 
Form E. D. 61—Stitching Charts for 
Practice Work. 
Also Wall Charts showing stitching 
mechanism of various machines. 
Singer Service to Schools 
Includes an intensive course in prac- 
tical machine operation and adjustment 
for sewing teachers, with free materials 
for practice work. Also demonstration 
lessons for sewing classes at completion 
of intensive teachers’ course. 
Full information upon request to 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CoO. 
Educational Department 
149 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. 
Learn about baking and from Davis 
Baking Powder, what a good baking 
powder really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 





Height and Weight Charts 


An approved chart for boys and girls 
showing weights for different ages and 
heights. A copy should be in every 
child’s hands to show them tire im- 
portance of proper nutrition. 5 
a copy. In lots of 10 or more, 2 cents 
each. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Ave. New York 


cent's 





“Food Value of the Banana” 
Illustrated 


A 24-page booklet presenting this sub- 
ject in text and tables, on authority of 
leading dietitians. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Research Dept., 1 Federal Street 
Boston Massachusetts 


Yee of sweet makes the good 


meal complete. 


The Sugar Institute 
129 FRONT STREET 


NEW YORK 


For Clothing Classes 
We send free of charge to Teachers of 

Clothing. A Large Color Sample Card. 
Wright’s Sewing Book, a 32 page book 
of new designs for the use of Bias Fold 
Tape. 
Leaflet A— 

Bias Fold Tape in the Making. 
Leaflet B— 

Bias Fold Tape, How to Use It. 

Educational Department 
Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co. 













Dept. EC Orange, N. J. 


PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


An interesting collection of eighteen plays of various lengths written | 
for Home Economics classes for demonstration and exhibition purposes. | 




















INCLUDED ARE: 





The Awakening of Amy Brant A Day in Happytown Elizabeth Lewis | 


Pageant of the Home Mary M. Buckley Food Fairies’ Party Edna Schaeffer 


Take Our Advice 


Attractive board binding. .144 pages 5/2 x 8. $1.50, including postage. | 
ORDER BLANK | 


Practical Home Economics 468 Fourth Avenue 


How It All Began Ethel Sunderland Florence Harris 





New York City 








Se Ee Pee Cee Pe ree ee ee ee ce Be rr for which send |) 
EE, EEE POT ET ETO TE PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for ...... years. || t 
One year $2.00 Two years $3.00 
arr mre sr Sm Cees re Pt Se ee eras Sheers 
PLAYS WITHA PURPOSE ¢ cic-c 6 6 5-6 ciwaigns ws copies 
SNA I tc ec San IR Ng RE el i a ca Sk $1.50 per copy 



















PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





